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THE CANDLEMAKER-ROW FESTIVAL. 

ug late James Hogg was accustorhed in his latter 

to leave his pastoral solitude in Selkirkshire 

» or twice every year, in order to pay a visit to 
Béinburgh. He would stay a week or a fortnight in 
he city, professedly lodging at Watson's Selkirk and 
Peebles Inn in the Candlemaker-Row, but in reality 
ending almost the whole of his time in dining, sup- 
ping, and breakfasting with his friends ; for, from his 
xtreme good nature, and other agreeable qualities as 
scompanion, not to speak of his distinction as a lion, 
bis society was much courted. The friends whom he 
visited were of all kinds, from men high in standing 
st the bar to poor poets and slender clerks ; and 
amongst all, the Shepherd was the same plain, good- 
bumoured, unsophisticated man, as he had been thirty 
yars before, when tending his flocks amongst his 
native hills. In the morning, perhaps, he would 
breakfast with his old friend Sir WAlter Scott, at the 
shirra’s house in Castle Street, taking with him some 
friend upon whom he wished to confer the advantage 
of an acquaintance with that great man. The fore- 
noon would be spent in calls, and in lounging amongst 
the back shops of such booksellers as he knew. He 
would dine with sume of the wits of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, whom he would keep in a roar till ten 
dock, and then, recollecting another engagement, 
of he would set to some fifth story in the Old Town, 
where a young tradesman of literary tastes had col- 
lected six or eight lads of his own sort, to enjoy the 
humours of the great genius of the Noctes Ambro- 
siane, over unlimited rummers of whisky punch, In 
companies of this kind he was treated with such un- 
feigned homage and kindness, that he usually got into 
the highest possible spirits, sang as many of his own 
songs as his companions chose to listen to, and told 
such droll stories, that the poor fellows were like to 
gomad with happiness. After acting as the life and 
soul ef the fraternity for a few hours, he would pro- 
wed to his inn, where it was odds but he would be 
entangled in some further orgies by a few of the in- 
mates of the house, neighbours and friends of his own, 
who, like himself, had just returned from convivial 
meetings in town, and were not yet quite disposed to 
retire to rest. To endure all this, the poet was pre- 
pared by the habits of his native district, where strong 
muscular exercise, and a constant exposure to the air, 
render of little account what in a citizen could not 
fail to produce a complete dissolution of manners. 

The only uneasiness which the poet felt in conse- 
quence of his being so much engaged in visiting, was, 
that it rendered his residence at Watson's little better 
than a mere affair of lodging, so that, in his ree- 
koning, the charge for his bed bore much the 
same proportion to that for every thing else which 
the sack bore to the bread in Falstaff’s celebrated 
tavern-bill, To remedy this, in some degree, the 
honest Shepherd was accustomed to signalise the last 
night of his abode in the inn by collecting a vast 
crowd of his Edinburgh friends, of all ranks and ages 
and coats, to form a supper party for the benetit of 
the house. In the course of the forenoon he would 
make a round of calls, and mention, in the most inci- 
dental possible way, that two or three of his acquaint- 
ances were to meet that night in the Candlemaker- 
Row at nine, and that the addition of this particular 
friend whom he was addressing, together with any of 
his friends he chose to bring ulong with him, would 
by ho means be objected to. It may readily be ima- 
sined that, if he gave this hint to some ten or twelve 
individuals, the total number of his visitors would not 
Probably be few. In reality, it used to bring something 
like a Highland host upon him, Each of the men he 


had spoken to, came, like a chief, with a long train of 
friends, most of them unknown to the hero of the 
evening, but all of them eager to spend a night with 
the Ettrick Shepherd. He himself stood up at the 
corner of one of Watson’s largest bedrooms to receive 
the company as it poured in, Each man, as he brought 
in his train, would endeavour to introduce each to him 
separately, but would be cut short by the lion with 
his bluff good-humoured declaration, ‘‘ Ou ay, we'll 
be a’ weel acquent by and bye.” The first two clans 
would perhaps find chairs: the next would get the 
bed to sit upon: all after that had to stand. This 
room being speedily filled, those who came subse- 
quently would be shown into another bedroom. When 
it was filled too, another would be thrown open, and 
still the cry was “ They come!” At length, about 
ten o’clock, when nearly the whole house seemed 
“ panged” with people, as he would have himself ex- 
pressed it, supper would be announced. Then sucha 
rushing and thronging through the passages, up stairs 
and down stairs, such a tramping, such a crushing, and 
such a laughing and roaring withal—for, in the very 
anticipation of such a supper, there was more fun than 
is experienced at twenty ordinary assemblages of the 
same kind. All the warning Mr Watson had got 
from Mr Hogg about this affair, was a hint, in passing 
out that morning, that ¢wae-three lads had been speak- 
ing of supping there that night. Watson, however, 
knew of old what was meant by twae-three, and had 
laid out his largest room with a double range of tables, 
sufficient to accommodate some sixty or seventy people. 
Certain preliminaries have in the mean time been 
settled in the principal bedroom, Mr Taylor, com- 
missioner of police for the ward which contains the 
Candlemaker-Row, is to take the chair ; for a commis- 
sioner of police in his own ward is greater than the 
most eminent literary or professional person present 
who has no office connected with the locality. Mr 
Thomson, bailie of Easter Portsburgh, and Mr Gray, 
moderator of the society of high constables, as the 
next most important local officials present, are to be 
croupiers. Mr Hogg is to support Mr Taylor on the 
right, and a young member of the bar is to support 
him on the left. 

In then gushes the company, bearing the bard of 
Kilmeny along like a leaf on the tide. The great 
men of the night take their seats as arranged, while 
others seat themselves as they can. ‘Ten minutes are 
spent in pushing and pressing, and there is after all a 
cluster of Seatless, who look very stupid and non- 
plussed, till all is put to rights by the rigging out of a 
table along the side of the room. At length all is ar- 
ranged; and then, what a strangely miscellaneous com- 
pany is found to have been gathered together! Meal- 
dealers are there from the Grassmarket ; genteel and 
slender young men from the Parliament House; printers 
from the Cowgate, and booksellers from the New Town. 
Between a couple of young advocates sits a decent 
grocer from Bristo Street ; and amidst a host of shop 
lads from the Luckenbooths, is perched a stiffish young 
probationer, who scarcely knows whether he should 
be here or not, and has much dread that the company 
will sit late. Jolly honest-like bakers, in pepper and 
salt coats, give great uneasiness to squads of black 
coats in juxtaposition with them ; and several dainty 
looking youths, in white neckcloths and black silk 
spy-glass ribbons, are evidently much diseomposed by 
a rough tyke of a horse-dealer who has got in amongst 
them, and keeps calling out all kinds of coarse jokes 
to a crony about thirteen men off on the same side of 
the table. Many of Mr Hogg’s Selkirkshire store- 
farming friends are there, with their well-oxygenated 
complexions and Dandie-Dinmont-like bulk of figure; 


and in addition toall comers, Mr Watson himself, and 
nearly the whole of the people residing in his house 
at the time. If a representative assembly had been 
made up from all classes of the community, it could 
not have been more miscellaneous than this company, 
assembled by a man to whom, in the simplicity of his 
heart, all company seemed alike acceptable. 

When the supper was finished, bowls and rummers 
were introduced, and the chairman proceeded to the 
performance of his arduous duties. After the approved 
fashion in municipal convivialities, he gave the King, 
the Royal Family, the Duke of York and the Army, 
the Duke of Clarence and the Navy, and all the other 
loyal and patriotic toasts, before he judged it fit to in- 
troduce the toast of the evening. He then rose and 
called for a real—a genuine bumper. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
said he, “we are assembled here this evening, in 
honour of one who has distinguished himself in the 
poetical line; and it is now my pleasing duty to pro- 
pose his health, Gentlemen, I could have wished to 
escape this duty, as I feel myself altogether incapable 
of doing justice to it; it is my only support in the 
trying circumstances in which I have been placed, that 
little can be required to recommend the toast to you. 
(Cheers.) Mr Hogg is an old acquaintance of mine, 
and I have read his works. He has had the merit of 
raising himself from a humble station to a high place 
amongst the literary men of his country. You have all 
felt his powers as a poet in his Queen’s Wake. When 
I look around me, gentlemen, at the respectable com- 
pany here assembled, when I see so many met to do 
honour to one who was once buta shepherd ona lonely 
hill, I cannot but feel, gentlemen, that much has been 
done by Mr Hogg, and that it is something fine to be 
a poet. (Great applause.) Gentlemen, the name of 
Hogg has gone over the length and breadth of the 
land, and wherever it is known, it is held as one of 
those which do our country honour. It is associated 
with the names of Burns and Scott, and, like theirs, it 
will never die. Proud I am to see such a man amongst 
us, and long may he survive to reap his fame, 
and to gratify the world with new effusions of his 
genius! Gentlemen, the health of Mr Hogg, with 
all the honours.”” The toast wus accordingly drunk 
with great enthusiasm, amidst which the Shepherd 
rose to make his usual acknowledgment—* Gentle- 
men, I was ever proud to be called a poet, but I never 
was so proud as I am this nicht,” Ac. This part of 
the business of the evening over, the chairman and 
croupiers began to do honour to other civic matters, 
The chairman gave the Magistrates of Edinburgh, to 
which Mr Thomson, one of the croupiers, felt himself 
bound to return thanks. Mr Thomsen then gave the 
Commissioners of Police, which brought the chairman 
upon his legs. “* Messrs Croupiers and Gentlemen,” 
said he, “I rise, as a humble member of the body 
just named, to thank you, in the name of that body, 
and my own, for this unexpected honour. I believe 
I may say for this body, that they do the utmost in 
their power to merit the confidence of their constitu. 
ents, and that, if they ever fail in any thing to give 
satisfaction, it is not for want of a desire to succeed. 
Gentlemen, the commission of police has forced its 
way into existence, in spite of great opposition, I will 
not say from what quarter; and it is even yet a good 
deal sneered at, by the lovers of the old irresponsible 
system, But let arithmetic speak for us. Gentlemen, 
you all know that the police affairs of the city were 
formerly administered at an expense to you (here a 
poor poet was observed to give a shrug of painful 
pocket recollection) of no less than one-and-sixpence 
a-pound on the valued rental. And you all know 
what a system it was, how negligent, ineflicient and 
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tyrannical. Now, gentlemen, our popularly elected 
commission has been seven years in existence, during 
all which time we have watched, cleaned, and lighted 
you—lighted you with gas—at thirteen pence half- 
penny! (Great cheering.) It is by such facts, gentle- 
men, that we would reply to the insinuations made 
against us. (Hear, hear.) It does not become me, 
perhaps, to speak of what we have done, or what we 
have saved; but I may just mention, that the late 
regulation about the batons of the patroles has been 
attended with the best effects, and that we have hopes 
of sparing at least one per cent. of the street lamps 
next year. (Sensation; the poor poet apparently feel- 
ing the matter very deeply.) Gentlemen, I have now 
had the honour to sit for this ward two years, and I 
must say that the support you have given me and my 
brethren, the resident commissioners, has been all that 
public men could wish, and sufficient to cheer us in the 
arduous path of our duty. Again, let me return my 
own thanks, and those of the other members of the 
Board, for the distinguished honour you have con- 
ferred upon us.” 

There is now for two hours no more of Hogg. The 
commissioners, bailies, and moderators, have the ball 
at their foot, and not another man can get in a word, 
Every imaginable public body in the city, from the 
University to the Potterrow Friendly Society, is 
toasted, most of them with the honours. Then they 
come to individuals, A croupier proposes the chair- 
man, and the chairman proposes the croupiers. One 
of the latter gentlemen has a gentleman in his eye, to 
whom the public has been much indebted, and whose 
presence is always acceptable. The poor poet suspects 
he is to be the lucky man, and begins to look as un- 
conscious as possible. When, after « long preamble 
of panegyric, out comes the name—the honoured name 
of Mr John Jaap, ex-resident commissioner of police 
for the next ward. “Gentlemen, when I mention 
Mr Jaap, you must all feel how powerfully we are 
called upon to give the toast with enthusiasm. Mr 
Jaap, gentlemen, was the friend of an improved system 
of police in the worst of times. He stood up against 
a mistaken magistracy in the days when it was not 
safe to do so; and it is to him, and to such as him, 
that we are to attribute the blessings which we now 
enjoy, and which have been so well described by my 
honourable friend in the chair. While we sit, gentle- 
men, secure and comfortable under the efficient and 
economical system now happily established, let us 
never forget to whom we owe it. Gentlemen, I give 
you Mr Jaap, and, if you please, with all the honours,” 
The other croupier now feels a new access of enthu- 
siasm, and, rising, proposes that, as the health of the 
chairman had formerly been given as chairman, he 
should now be once more toasted as a private indivi- 
dual, and in union, if the company pleases, with his 
fireside. The proposal is hailed with fervour, and 
acted upon, although many men there felt that, before 
one man was over-buttered, it would have been as 
well to give a little ee to various individuals who 
had as yet got none. It is all in vain, however, for 
Mr Hogg’s literary or professional friends to raise 
their voices amidst such a host of bourgeoisie. The 
spirit of the Candlemaker-Row and Bristo Street rules 

hour, and all else must give way, as small mino- 
rities ought todo. Amidst the storm of civic toasts, 
a little thickish man, in a faded velvet waistcoat and 
strong ale nose, rises with great solemnity, and, ad- 
dressing the chair, begs leave to remind the company 
of a very remarkable omission which has been made. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ I am sure, when I mention 
my toast, you will all feel how much we have been to 
blame in delaying it solong. Itis a toast, gentlemen, 
which calls in a peculiar manner for the sympathies 
of usall. It is a toast, gentlemen, which I am sure 
needs no recommendation from me, but which only 
uires to be mentioned in order to call up all that 
fies which such a toast ever ought to call up—a 
toast, gentlemen—yes, gentlemen, a toast—gentlemen, 
I say 4 toast, that is a toast, such as seldom occurs. 
Some, perhaps, of the gentlemen here, are not aware 
of an incident of a very interesting nature which has 
taken place in the family of one of our worthy crou- 
iers this morning. It has not yet been announced 
fe the papers, but it probably will be so to-morrow. 
In the meantime I need only say—‘ Mrs Gray, of a 
daughter.” (Cheering from all parts of the house.) 
Yes, gentlemen, one more added to the seven daugh- 
ters with which Mr and Mrs Gray have already been 
blessed ; and the lady, I am glad to say, is as well as 
can be expected under the by no means extraordinary 
circumstances. On such an occasion, gentlemen, you 
will not think me unreasonable if I ask you to get up, 
and drink, with all the honours, a bumper to Mrs 
Gray and her sweet and interesting charge.” (Drunk 
with wild joy by all present. ) 

About two o’clock in the morning, after the second 
reckoning has been called and paid by general contri- 
bution, Mr Taylor leaves the chair, which is taken by 


thAVoung advocate. Other including the 
croupiers, soon after glide off, not liking to stay out late 
from their families, Asthe company diminishesin num- 
ber, it increases in mirth, and at last the extremities of 
the table are abandoned, and the thinned host gathers 
in one cluster of intense fun and good-fellowism around 
the chair. Hogg now shines out for the first time in 
all his lustre, tells stories, sings, and makes all life 
and glee. The Laird o’ Lamington, the Women 
Folk, and Paddy O’Rafferty, his three most comic 
ditties, are given with a force and fire that carries all 
before it, and the poor poet wonders if he will ever 
come to be so bright a genius, and the centre of so 
much admiration. About this time, however, the re- 
porters withdraw, so that it is not in our power to 
state any further particulars of the Candlemaker-Row 
Festival. 

The Shepherd now reposes beneath the sod of his 
native Ettrick, all the sorrows and joys of his chequered 
eareer hushed with his own breath, and not a stone 
to point pale Scotia’s way, to pour her sorrows o’er 
her poet’s dust. While thus recalling, for the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, some of the whimsical scenes in 
which we have met James Hogg, let it not be supposed 
that we think of him only with a regard to the homely 
manners, the social good nature, and the unimportant 
foibles, by which he was characterised. The world 
amidst which he moved was but too apt, especially of 
late years, to regard him in these lights alone, forget- 
ting that, beneath his rustic plaid, there beat one of 
the kindest and most unperverted of hearts, while his 
bonnet covered the head from which had sprung Kil- 
meny and Donald Macdonald. Hogg, as an untutored 

was a prodigy, much more so than Burns, who 
had had comparatively a good education ; and now 
that he is dead and gone, we look around in vain for 
a living hand capable of awaking the national lyre. 
The time will probably come when this inspired rustic 
will be more justly appreciated. 


DIVERSITY OF TASTES FOR FOOD. 
Ir is perhaps not sufficiently known, that the taste for 
any particular kinds of food is a matter almost entirely 
of habit and locality. What the people of one nation 
reject as loathsome, those of another prize as the most 
delicate luxury. For instance, we should not love a 
repast of the flesh of monkeys, but it is esteemed de- 
lightful fare at Emeraldi, not only by the aboriginal 
inhabitants, but even by Europeans, who partake freely 
of the flesh, after misgling for a while with the natives, 
and go so far as to pronounce it both tender and agree- 
able. The flesh of elephants is reckoned excellent fare 
in India and South Africa, and camel’s flesh is consi- 
dered equally attractive in Egypt. Horse-flesh forms 
a staple provision in Arabia: the Indians of South 
America live principally upon it, but the wild horses 
are not much esteemed as food ; Englishmen curious 
in these matters, from long residence in that country, 
giving the preference to such as have been subjected 
to regular and gentle exercise, as it has the effect of 
consolidating the muscular parts, otherwise of a loose 
and porous grain, and rendering it every way worthy 
of comparison with our ordinary beef. San Martin 
won the hearts of his auxiliary savages, during the war 
of independence, by feasting them on the milk and 
blood of mares. The practice of consuming the flesh 
of horses is not confined to countries in the infancy of 
civilisation. In D k and Sweden, its public ex- 
posure for sale is authorised ; and in the face of restric- 
tions and injunctions to the contrary, it is extensively 
circulated and consumed among the poor of Paris. 
From a recent work by the late M. Duchatelet, we 
learn that the flesh of the horses slaughtered in the 
celebrated flaying establishments at Montfaugon, and 
at the Hospice de la Salpetriére, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, has been frequently sold surreptitiously 
to the poorer inhabitants, especially during times of 
scarcity and distress. In 1803, 1811, and 1817, the 
underhand traffic carried on in this filthy commodity 
by the petty victuallers, was discovered by the com- 
missioners of police, when large quantities were seized 
and condemned, on the supposition that it was injuri- 
ous to health; but later investigations have proved the 
fallacy of this idea, and shown, that, under certain 
restrictions, it may be resorted to in seasons of dearth 
without the slightest risk of dangerous consequences. 
Under circumstances of peril and privation, it has been 
found to be an admirable substitute for the usually 
recognised articles of diet, and fully equal to the flesh 
of any of the ruminants, “ The flesh of the horse,” 
says Baron Larrey, in his work on Military Surgery, 
“makes a very yood soup, especially if some lard is 
added to it; or it may be broiled or prepared as ala- 
mode beef, mixed with proper seasoning. The liver, 
too, was highly esteemed by our soldiers in Russia, 


troops was mainly preserved by the regular supply of 
horse-meat to them, It contributed very materially 
to the stoppage of a scorbutic epidemic which had ap, 
peared among them. I repeatedly partook of the meg 
myself, and found it both palatable and nutritions 
After the battles of Eylau and Eslingen, the wound 
were fed upon horse-flesh tor several days ; and whe 
at length oxen were procured, the soldiers did not rm, 
cognise the difference. Marshal Massena partook of 
the same fare, and highly approved of it.” The fag 
of the workmen at the Parisian horse-killing est, 
blishments selecting the best pieces and using them fo 
the support of themselves and families throughout the 
year, remaining, at the same time, not only more thay 
usually exempt from ordinary illness, and enjoying, 
marked immunity from destructive epidemics, but aly 
blessed with the florid ruddiness of robust health, gog 
far to place the flesh of the horse quite on a par with 
any other less equivocal provision, and more than ju. 
tifies its use to those who are compelled, by peculiarity 
of situation, or the pressure of the times, to forego the 
purchase of more congenial fare. 

The Esquimaux subsist principally on blubber, the fy 
of cetaceous animals, and esteem a draught of whale oi] 
one of their greatest luxuries. The Russians will, accor. 
ing to Captain Cochrane, the eccentric perambulator of 
their country, devour, with all the eagerness of relish, 
soap, candles, and tallow of every description. In the 
sensual days of Rome, young and tender puppies wer 
held in high esteem at the tables of the wealthy, ang 
they are even yet reckoned choice food in the South Se 
islands, China, and along the banks of the Missouri and 
Mississippi. In Paris, according to Duchatelet, both dog 
and cats are used for human food, though the traffic jn 
them israther tolerated than specially recognised. Bi 
in his History of Jamaica, tells us that cats are considered 
a dainty dish among the negroes ; they are also relished 
by the Chinese. The latter nation, however, are not 
overly scrupulous 7 to the sources from which they de 
rive the elements of life. They consume greedily rats 
and serpents, also the paws of bears; and their grandecs 
are particularly partial to the edible nests of the Jays 
swallow, the materials to form a dish of which cannot be 
procured under L.15. Putrid and half-hatched egy 
figure as one of their many singular luxuries. Mr Cray 
ford, in the account of his Embassy to Cochin China, after 
describing part of an entertainment at the house of a per 
son of distinction, says, “ One of the Cochin Chinese 
dainties served up on this occasion ought not to be 
omitted ; it consisted of three bowls of hatched eggs 
When we expressed some surprise at the appearance of 
this portion of the repast, oe of our Cochin Chinese at- 
tendants observed, with much simplicity, that hatched eggs 
formed a delicacy beyond the reach of the poor, and was 
only adapted for persons of distinction. On inquiry, we 
in fact found that they cost some thirty per cent. more 
than fresh ones. It seemsthey always form a distinguished 
part of a great entertainment, and it is thepractive, whe 
invitations are given out, to set the hens to hatch. The 
fete takes place about the tenth or twelfth day from this 
period—the eggs being then considered as ripe, and ex- 
actly in the state most agreeable to the palate of a Cochin 
Chinese epicure.” 

Prompted, however, by the unanswerable dictates of 
stern necessity, or the capricious longings incident to 
vanity and wealth, man does not confine himself, in the 
gratification of his a petite, to a selection of food from 
the variety offered to him by the higher orders of creation, 
but covets with the same capacious swallow the lower 
ranks of animai existence. Nothing is too diminutive 
for his attention—nothing is so despicable as not to be 
considered worthy of his concern. No matter how dis 
gusting the creature may be in appearance, the palate is 
sure to discover some rare taste or some peculiar flavour 
sufficient to counterbalance the loathsome impressions 
which its first appearance may have made upon the sight. 
Nothing, in fact,can come amiss to him. Bats are eaten 
in the Island of Bourbon, where they are very nume 
rous, and are esteemed a delicacy. The Caffre hordes of 
Southern Africa feed upon locusts, ants’ eggs, and a ve 
riety of insects too numerous for detail. The Tonquinese 
and inhabitants of Madagasear prefer.locusts to the finest 
fish ; while, in the West Indies, a large caterpillar found 
upon the palm-tree is reckoned one of the most notable of 
luxuries. The astronomer, De la Lande, is said to have 
been fond of a mess of spiders. 

The rearing of snails is a business of importance in the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, where they are gathered by 
poor people towards the end of June, and sold for about 
seven farthings a hundred to men who carry on extensive 
dealings in the article. The snailmonger encloses them 
in large grass gardens, and feeds them in rainy weather 
the only time that they leave the shell, with succulent 
vegetables. They form an operculum or albuminous 
covering over the mouth of the shell in the month of Sep 
tember, being the season at which they usually retire for 
the rest of the winter, and are then packed in erates, and 
forwarded along the Danube to Vienna and Hungary, 
where they are sold for from four shillings and eightpence 
to cight shillings a hundred ; thus realising.a handsome 
profit to those engaged in their conveyance, some of whom 
must frequently acquire prodigious sums, as many deak 
ers dispose of hoor eighty thousand. In our own cout 
try, broth or soup made of snails is considered exceedingly 
nutritious, and in some parts of England is prescribed ss 
a valuable mucilaginous diet for persons in consumption. 
The snails being previously washed and purified of theit 
internal earthy matter, are almost dissolved in the liquid 
soup, Which ean hardly be known from fine veal or chickes 
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leisure thoughts, when a tap was heard at the door, 
and, on its being opened, John Alston entered. With 
this man, as Kathleen’s relation, the young gardener 
had at one time shown a disposition to be friendly, 
but latterly Richard had avoided all intercourse with 
him. Some wonder, therefure, was depicted on Rich- 
ard’s countenance as he asked the visitor to take a 
seat. Alston did not long keep him in suspense, but 
dashed at once into the business on hand, in a style 
which the wretch felt would appear most natural to 
him. “ By dad, Dick Macarthy,” said he, “ your 
fortin’s made!" Then stopping short, he sunk his 
voice to a whisper, “ but are you sartin there is no 
one widin hearing to spoil your luck afore it lights ?” 
“No livin’ bein’, sartainly,” returned Macarthy. 
“ Here, thin,” continued Alston, pulling out a piece of 
blue ribbon, “ here is a token one gived me for yees. 
Ha! by dad, boy, it’s you that’s the made man. Sure, 
for my little throuble in this matter, you ‘ill lind me 
the loan of the handsome limbs and the purty face 
that tuek the poor colleen’s fancy, jist to thry my luck 
with some other tinder-hearted crathur ; though, to 
be sure, there’s not the likes of Kathleen to be got in 
tin counties.” 

While Alston spoke thus, the lover appeared scarcely 
to hear what was said, his hand having almost invo- 
luntarily pressed the ribbon it contained to his heart, 
and his mind being occupied, seemingly, with the an- 
ticipations which it excited. He awoke from his brief 
reverie, under the impression, probably, that Kathleen 
had selected a strange messenger, but this feeling could 
not but be removed, when, in answer to the question, 
“ And what is id she tould you to say?” Alston 
frankly and readily replied, “ Man, alive! it ud bea 

rty thing to thrust a love message to me, blood re- 

ysion though Iam to the colleen. No,no! she | 
tould me to bring yees to spake to her yer own self. 
Howsomdever, she did say so much as that she might 
nade me to help in somethin’ she had it on her mind 
to do. And where ud she ax for help, if not from 
her poor relaysion, Jack Alston, wan that she knows 
ud go through fire and water for the sakes of her, and 
all that’s dare to her ?” 

The free and seemingly open manner of Alston com- 
pletely removed all suspicion, if any existed in Rich- 
ard’s mind, particularly as his visitor seemed by the 
token to be undeniably the trusted messenger of Kath- 
leen, After arranging, that, as soon as the shades of 
night fell in, the two should go to the farm, Richard 
brought out his bottle from the cupboard, and joined his 
visitor in,taking a glass of spirits. By this the young 
man’s “ bosom’s lord” was made to “ sit lightly on 
his throne,” and it was with a cheerful countenance, 
when the hour came, that he rose to accompany Alston 
to the farm to meet Kathleen, in the hope that she 
would now be willing to go with him to the priest’s, 
and become his own. A nuptial obligation, strong 
enough for those who mean to observe it, is not dif- 
ficult to be got at in many parts of Ireland. 

As Alston and Richard came to the door of the cot- 
tage, to enter on their nocturnal route, alight appeared 
at a short distance from them, “ Curses !’’ muttered 
the former; “come on, Dick, come on! we shall be 
betrayed.” “ Husht,”’ said his companion, “it is my 
mother! Give me your blessin’, mother dear,” con- 
tinued he, as if actuated by an almost involuntary 
impulse, as she approached, “ You have it, Richard ! 
May the good God bless you, and he will do it in 
heaven, if not on earth, But are you me too ?” 
continued she, querulously, and lifting the lamp which 
she carried, to the face of Alston, in spite of his at- 
terapts to avoid being recognised by her. “ Och, 
weirasthru,” cried she, when she saw who it was, 
“ will you take away both my childre! But no,” 
eontinued she, as her eldest son endeavoured to quiet 
her, “I can thrust my dutiful Richard wid you, or 
any one. He never wuld lave me widout good rai- 
son.”’ 
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early acquired habit of indulging in ardent spirits, the 
termination of his career. 

Reader, this tale, in every circumstance, is true and 
of recent occurrence. Kathleen, the poor Kathleen, 
whose presentiment that good could not come of the 
projected elopement was so awfully verified, has sought 
for that agen which earth, it is to be feared, can 
never fully restore, by entering, with her father’s 
consent, into one of those abodes, the inmates of which 
dedicate themselves to the services of religion, and to 
the relieving of the wants of the sick and the poor. 
May she find there that repose which her humble 
virtues merit ! 


VISIT FROM A CANADIAN SETTLER. 
WE have lately had some conversation with a settler 
from Upper Canada. He is a Scotchman—the person 
in fact whom we have already alluded to in the Jour- 
nal, under the name of James Lambert, and who 
emigrated with a wife and large family of children in 
1817. On the present occasion he had returned to 
Edinburgh on a visit to some relatives. A life of toil 
for twenty years among the backwoods has had a con- 
siderable effect upon his appearance. He is regularly 
done brown inhis complexion, and hasa tough, sinewy, 
and shrunken look. As for his garb, it consists of 
coarse cloth trousers, waistcoat, and surtout, of home 
manufacture, dyed a dark-reddish brown by the pro- 
duce of the butternut tree, and ornamented with well 
worn brass buttons, In an inner breast pocket of 
the surtout, he carries a heavy bag of silver money to 
pay his way, chiefly composed of dollars of the United 
States and Mexican Republic, which are coarsely 
executed, and possess a vulgar expediency look. James, 
however, cares nothing for the appearance of the coins; 
the thing he calculates upon is getting eleven per cent. 
premium upon them when he carries them back to 
America. 

The account which this homely but honest and 
trustworthy personage gives of Upper Canada, is by 
no means uninteresting, particularly to persons who 
have formed the design of emigrating. Without dis- 
paragement to other spots suitable for the location of 
emigrants, he recommends the district in which his 
own farm is situated. It is the London district, lying 
in the western part of Upper Canada, adjoining Lake 
Erie. London, a thriving little town, is the capital ; 
and Port Stanley on the shore of Lake Erie is the place 
of disembarkation, where steam-boats touch. James’s 
residence is twenty-eight miles from Port Stanley. 
The London district, which is fertile and agreeable, is 
now pretty well settled, and here emigrants may at 
all times purchase a lot of one or two hundred acres of 
land, a third part cleared and under crop, the remain- 
der being ready for clearing ; but at least thirty acres 
in the hundred are generally kept with the trees upon 
them, for the sake of firewood, timber for fences, the 
making of sugar and potashes, and the browsing of 
cattle. A small capital of one or two hundred 
pounds may be most advantageously laid out in 
such kind of purchases, The toil of clearing land 
from trees, the delay it occasions, and the danger of 
accidents, make it always preferable to buy land al- 
ready partially cleared, and ready for yielding a return 
in crops, James’s idea is, that, generally speaking, ca- 
pitalists are less likely to succeed as settlers than poor 
men, because they are so liable to lose their money by 
speculation, by having too many irons in the fire, or 
by the easiness of mind which good circumstances are 
apt to produce, In Canada, moreover, a man known 
to have cash, must have “ all his eyes about him.” 


This meeting, which Alston had provided against 
as far as lay in his power, by planting emissaries to 
keep the old woman vainly straying in search of her 
youngest son, was one of the main keys to the catas- 
trophe that followed the departure of Alston and 
Richard from the cottage. The unfortunate young 

dener was never again seen alive! His body was 
} oo two days after, in a furze bush, with several 
deep knife-wounds in the side, which had caused his 

h. Foot-marks, indicating a violent struggle, 
were visible at a spot not far distant from that where 
the body was discovered. Beside the foot-traces a 
fragment of a coat was found, which, to the horror of 
every one, was recognised, when brought to the mother 
of the deceased—who was unaware of the consequences 
of the recognition—as a portion of William Macarthy’s 
dress. ‘That unhappy being was soon found and ex- 
amined. Raving from the effects of continued drink- 
ing, and stung by remorseful gnawings, which his 
weak mind could not conceal, he confessed to having 
waylaid his brother at the instigation of Alston, and 
with his aid to have murdered the young man, pro- 
ceeding, as he thought, to meet Kathleen. Alston 
boldly denied all participation in what he affected w 
call William Macarthy’s crime, but the evidence of the 
broken-hearted mother, whose last act on earth the 
deposition was, proved him clearly, in conjunction with 
other circumstances, to have been a chief it in the 
deed. Both of the malefactors perished on the scaffold, 
Alston's dying confession revealed the circumstances 
which passed between him and the deceased, at 
Ue cottage; and, as may be supposed, ascribed to an 


pplicants for pecuniary favours lie in wait at all 
hands, and the purse must be well guarded that can 
resist their siege. Incautious generosity is sure to be 
abused, and if a weak side exists, it will, toa certainty, 
be found out, and played upon. This arises, no doubt, 
from the mixed character of the population, and the 
scarcity of money in the colony. A prudent man, 
however, with capital, may carry all before him. On 
the other hand, it appears that men with little but 
their sinews have dreadful “‘ up-hill work” at the out- 
set of their career. Our friend advises all poor men, 
or individuals with small capitals, not to think of 
Canada at all, but to proceed at once to Michigan, a 
district on the west side of Lake St Clair, within the 
United States territory. The land in Michigan is not 
better than the land in Upper Canada, but it is cheaper, 
and much easier got. In all parts of the United 
States there are land-offices, to which emigrants can 
and look at maps of the lands which are for sale. 
Taking a note of the sections for sale, they go and 
examine them, and as soon as they have satisfied them- 
selves, they go back to the land-office, and laying 
down the price of the lot they have fixed on, they in- 
stantly get an assignment to the property. As the 
price is fixed at so much, say a dollar oa a quarter 
per acre, the purchaser knows beforehand what he 
will have to pay, and has no trouble whatever in the 
matter. In Canada the system is entirely different. 
Sales of land by auction take place at stated intervals, 
A certain upset price per acre is fixed, but the price 


may be bidden up so as to make the land very dear, 
And what is worse, a man with money in his hand 


has often to compete with persons who have no integ, 
tion of paying at all, and who, of course, are regard, 
less of the nominal price. This evil, some time sj 

was crying, and is as yet only partially remedied. ‘1, 
comprehend this, it must be explained that a bidde 
for a lot of land may retain it in his hands nine montly 
after the sale without paying a farthing. If, at thy 
end of this time, the lot is not in part paid, it is again 
put up for sale, and the defaulter incurs no penalty 
He is therefore ready to bid for it again, and oy 
friend knows of cases where the same lot has been hel 
twenty-seven months by a man who never meant to pay 
a penny. Generally, however, the man who gets po, 
session of land in this way, finds, before the end ¢f 
nine months, some one ready to give him a highe 
price than the nominal price affixed at the sale, ani 
contrives thus to pocket a good few dollars by the job, 
By making the first instalment payable at the time of 
the auction, this evil has been remedied in some case 
but the trickery we have alluded to is still very generally 
practised, being permitted by the laws of the colony, 
Besides, there is no ready means of ascertaining whi 
lands are for sale; and altogether the practice is mog 
absurd. The very time spent in waiting for the sale, 
eats up the small capital of the emigrant. For they 


WIFE / 


reasons, emigration into Canada is almost at a stané, em 
For some time, nearly the whole flood of emigrants been sug 
has been tending towards Michigan. Onward thegg ace of 
stream proceeds through the western part of Canada {MM of Bruc 
in a ceaseless current, carrying capital and labour pag fll author 
the British dominions, and lodging these elements of abo A 
national greatness within the favoured territory of thf} 
Union. Our informant mentions that at certais 
seasons the route for Michigan, which passes at nm thiefly ¢ 
great distance from his residence, exhibits all the aj-{M which v 
pearance of a road the day before a fair. Waggell Bruc 
follows waggon, and band follows band of foot travel. . Ki 
lers, in close continuity, as if the whole inhabitants off? 
the eastern hemisphere were on the move towards thy "et 
west. Even in winter, the migration proceeds. Am eastern 
other strangely shaped vehicles of conveyance which ander B 
James one day noticed, was a small wooden house with ant 
a chimney in it, drawn like a sledge by horses on th “e 
hardened snow, and containing a family bound for the — 
land of promise. vast fur 
Another reason for this remarkable 
of emigrants to settle in Canada, is the immens[ reader] 
quantity of land kept in its native wild state, whichlll jhoure 
has been set aside for the clergy, and for mem. al 
bers of the naval and military professions, Thee wy 
tracts of woody lands impede improvement wherever enjoyed 
they exist. Nobody will buy lands near them, {org Michae 
want of proper roads and other accommodations which acquire 
exist in well-settled parts of the country. Thus, tell had rez 
kindly designs of a paternal government have, in to th 
reality, been productive of the most dire mischief fl, eT 
this fine portion of the British empire. That sud The 
has been, and continues to be, the state of affairs ing he cons 
Upper Canada, is well known, but nothing it seem ing the 
can be done to reverse it. Perhaps about the yell shorter 
2000, things may take a turn. "Bh which 


With these unfortunate drawbacks, which capite-fll . 
ists only can successfully oppose, Upper Canada preg J 


sents the most ample field for settling advantageously,fm Parents 
James tells us that he now possesses two hundred acre what h 
of excellentland, hasa good house, and is ascomfortablelll at the 
in every respect as he could reasonably expect to lel frst w: 
With respect to stock upon his little estate, he ows eon lo 
a pair of excellent horses, with which he works th 
ground, and carries produce to market; above fort pels, a 
sheep, the wool of which affords material for clothing; “? 


several swine, and a large supply of poultry ; five cow class. 


for milk, butter, and cheese to the family ; and othe in boy 
animals. During the sugar-making season, he manv{™ That h 
factures a sufficiency of that article from the sap of tell of age, 


maple tree for domestic consumption ; and, generallr 
———, he may be described as ing a plenteous 
share of this world’s goods—all of which have been 2 
cumulated by his own industry, along with that of hii 
family. His past condition as an operative weaver it 
the old country, is not for a t to be comp 
with his present situation in life, and he has moreovet 
the pleasure of seeing all his family in the way of wel: 
doing about him, and the prospect of leaving them al 
separately and independently provided for. We cat 
gather from the discourse of this unsophisticate 
being, that no one, whether rich or poor, shoul 
think of going to Upper Canada who cannot ¢ 
dure very considerable hardships, and also 
modate themselves to a very rough style of manner. 
For example, a man may be able to endure hard | 
bour, but has he a temper suificiently pliable to per 
mit familiarities from a class of individuals, coa 
ignorant, and obtrusive ? Doors are not general 
locked at night, and passing travellers occasionall 
drop in and make themselves quite at home at 


volume 
and pi 
would 
done ti 
Itis d 


fireside, perhaps fill the cabin with the fumes of tama 
bacco, while the family are all the time in bed, # Rae: 
either not caring for or not heeding the intrusid for 
James mentions that this free-and-easy way of livi the 
is far from uncommon ; at first he thought it “a hinh’ 
curious,” but now he does not mind it, because nobo his a 
steals any thing. We touched him on rather 4 de 
point—namely, how the Sabbath day was attend cated 


to, and he says, “ No very weel ; there’s a gude ¢ 
0’ ’hingin’ about, but not so much working on that dag * Lo 
as there used to be. There's now a minister, but 
is far frae being weel paid ; folk grudge the siller, _ 


find it the cheapest way no to gang to the kirk avs 
On pressing him, we found that unless the min 
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jed a farm of his own for subsistence, he could not 
bly exist. This corroborates what we heard lately 
a clergyman belonging to another district of 
British America, where the people are guilty of the 
ness of inducing clergymen to come amongst 
tem, and of refusing to suppo 
are settled and fulfilling their duties, though 
maintenance might be easily spared. 
We conclude by repeating our former advice to in- 
ynding emigrants, that they should proceed by way 
of Liverpool to New York (passage 18 dollars); from 
New York to Albany by steam vessel (1 dollar) ; from 
Albany to Buffalo by canal boat (say 4 dollars 
fom Buffalo to Port Stanley by steam vessel (2 or 3 
illars). Altogether, including provisions, the con- 
wyance from England to Upper Canada will be about 
L.8. 


rt them when once 


WIFE AND POETRY OF MICHAEL BRUCE, 
Aworice of the life and poetry of Michael Bruce may 
yell be given thus near to the article in a late paper 
respecting the life and poetry of John Keats, for there 
jsmuch resemblance in the genius, and still more in 
The subject, however, has 
een suggested on the present occasion by the appear- 
ance of a new and more than usually careful edition 
of Bruce’s poems, to which is prefixed a life of the 
author, containing many new circumstances, and an 
daborate inquiry into the question respecting some of 
In the following article we shall 
thiefly depend upon this new Life, of the merits of 
which we shall speak in the sequel. 

Bruce was born, in the year 1746, at Kinnesswood, 
in Kinross-shire, a lonely village on the slope of the 
west Lomond Hill, and immediately adjacent to the 
eastern extremity of Lochleven. 
ander Bruce, was a weaver, one of Scotland’s thinking 
peasantry, profoundly versed in theology, not unac- 
quainted with general literature, and possessed of a 
vast fund of sagacious observation respecting men and 
manners. It cannot but be matter of surprise to a 
reader little acquainted with Scotland, that this humble 
labourer in a secluded and primitive part of the coun- 
try, and who lived a hundred years ago, possessed and 
enjoyed, among other works, those of Alexander Pope. 
Michael, the fifth of eight children born to his father, 
aquired the art of reading from his parents before he 
had reached his fourth year. 
to the parish school, with the Bible for his lesson-book. 
“ The master,” we are told, “‘ was surprised at what 
he considered the stupidity of his parents, in furnish- 
ing their child with the sacred volume instead of the 
Shorter Catechism, the sheet through the medium of 
which children were then initiated in the art of read- 
ing. His-surprise, however, was transferred from the 


the fates, of the two men. 


his disputed pieces.* 


His father, Alex- 


He was at that age sent 


made, with a long neck, and narrow chest; his skin 
white, and shining ; his cheeks tinged with red, rather 
than ruddy ; his fair yellowish, and inclined to curl. 
But his attendance at school was more frequently pre- 
vented by the poverty of his parents than interrupted 
by disease. In order to procure the necessaries of life 
in greater abundance than their own personal labours 
admitted, they hired out each child to herd cattle as 
soon as it was capable of performing the task. In this 
service Michael was employed during six successive 
summers. His pastoral duties were chiefly performed 
on the Lomonds, the range of hills which rise behind 
his native village. Although deprived during this 
period of the benefits of a living instructor, his mind 
was schooling itself in the elements of poetry, by im- 
bibing those impressions which nature, when she pre- 
sents herself in the sublime and beautiful, never fails 
to make upon susceptible minds. Cowper affirms that 
* the love of nature’s works is born with all.’ But 
few appear to possess an exquisite relish for its beau- 
ties. Michael Bruce, however, child as he was, even 
then ‘ looked round on nature and on life with the eye 
which nature bestows only on a poet.’ The impres- 
sions which he imbibed thus early remained with him, 
and were the same upon which he fell back, when in 
after life he was shut out from the society of kindred 
spirits, and deprived of such scenery as his eye could 
rest upon with delight. He then placed himself in 
imagination upon the knoll on which he had often re- 
clined when tending his herd, and lived over again 
those delicious moments when life was new, and when 
nature, for the first time, presented to him some of her 
loveliest scenes. His poem on ‘ Lochleven’ is wholly 
made up of these reminiscences, and ought to be re- 
garded by the reader as the impressions of the shep- 
herd boy, clothed in the language of the student and 
the scholar. 

That our poet’s progress in learning was greatly 
hindered by his frequent and long-continued absence 
from whe, will be readily supposed by the reader ; 
but it is known that he was as diligent in the prose- 
cution of his studies when upon the hill-side, or by the 
* farmer’s ingle,’ as when upon the form at school, or 
under his father’s eye, with the task of the succeeding 
day prescribed to him. When attending upon a mas- 
ter’s instructions, he had often to wait for his class- 
fellows to come up to him; but, upon his return after 
a six months’ absence, they did not require to wait till 
he should come up tothem, Before a fortnight had 
elapsed, he was uniformly at the top of his class. Nor 
did this precedence, at which he so speedily arrived, 
and which he so constantly maintained, excite any 
jealousy among his rivals, or suspicion that partiality 
was shown to him. The greatest deference was un- 
hesitatingly rendered him, not only by those who had 
been more recently introduced to the school, but also 
by those who contended with him for the place of 
honour in his own class. Michael’s word was of as 
great authority in the school as the master’s, His 
presence quelled all quarrels ; to him the injured fled 
for protection, and to him the disputant made his ap- 


al, 
When he had reached his eleventh year, his father 


resided, although he was seldom in perfect health, 

complaining generally of headachs and depression of 

spirits,” 

"heen a very early period of his life, and during his 

attendance at college, Bruce employed himself in the 

composition of poetry, and, brief as his career was, 

there is reason to conclude that his writings were nu- 

merous, though accident has deprived us of the most 
of them. When he had completed the nineteenth 

year of his age, and the fourth season of his univer- 
sity education, he was employed to teach a small 
school at the village of Gairney Bridge, near Kinross, 

He had twenty-eight scholars, whom he drilled in a 
poor little hovel, with seats composed of boards laid 

on blocks of wood ; and it is mentioned, that, from the 
gentleness of his nature, he abstained from the use of 
the rod amongst his pupils. His emoluments here 
did not exceed the rate of eleven pounds a-year; 
but the parents of the children took care that he 
should experience no want. In the ensuing winter, 
1765-6, he attended the divinity class of his commu- 
nion, which chanced to be established at Kinross ; 
and it affords a lively idea of his mature character, 
that the professor, a grave divine, treated him as a 
friend and companion rather than as a pupil. At the 
close of the first session in spring, he removed to 
Forrest Mill, a lonely place in the upper part of Glen- 
devon, where he taught the children of a few farmers 
under circumstances similar to those just noticed. He 
did not relish the situation, and his malady was ad- 
vancing upon him with rapid steps; yet he continued 
to cultivate poetry, and to maintain a resigned, if not 
a cheerful state of feeling. ‘‘ I expected to be happy 
here,”’ he says in a letter to a friend, “‘ and I am not ; 
and my sanguine hope is the reason of my disappoint- 
ment. The easiest part of my life is past, and I was 
never happy. I sometimes compare my condition with 
that of others, and imagine if I was in theirs, it would 
be well. But is not every body thus? Perhaps he 
whom I envy thinks he would be glad to change with 
me, and yet neither would be better for the change. 
Things are not very well in this world, but they are 
pretty well. They might have been worse; and, as 
they are, may please us who have but a few short days 
to usethem. This scene of affairs, though a very per- 
plexed, is a very short one, and ina little while all 
will be cleared up. Let us endeavour to please God, 
our fellow-creatures, and ourselves. In such a course 
of life we shall be as happy as we can expect in sucha 
world as this. Thus, you who cultivate your farm 
with your own hands, and I who teach a dozen 
blockheads for bread, may be happier than he who, 
having more than he can use, tortures his brain to 
invent new methods of killing himself with the super- 
fluity.” 

In the ensuing winter, fearing that he could not 
live much longer, he returned to the humble home of 
his parents at Kinnesswood, that he might have the 
benefit of their kindness when stretched on the bed of 
death, Spring came, without bringing any alleviation 
of his sufferings, and he then composed that ode, of 
which a few of the stanzas are now among the most 


universally familiar in the language—stanzas which 
nada pre . eta: formed the wish that he should be reared, if possible, | jit is impossible to meet casually in any place without 
tageousiy,gm Parents to the child, when, upon asking him to show | for the clerical profession ; and he accordingly began pausing to read them— 
dred acre what he could do, he commenced reading with fluency | to study Latin in the parish school. Four years iia aniil 

spring returns, but not to me returns 
omfortablell atthe place pointed out to him. At the end of the | thereafter, he was judged fit to proceed to the univer- The vernal joy my better years have known ; 
pect to ell frst week, he was considered by his instructor to have | Sity but the ———, funds were wanting. He Dim in my breast life's dying taper burns, 
oe ~- been long enough among the easy lessons of the Gos- thought of presenting himself for a bursary (exhibi- And all the joys of life with health are flown. 


tionship) at St Andrews, but was prevented by the 
fear that his connection with the Secession, or Dissent- 
ers, would cause his rejection. Opportunely, a re- 
lative left his father two hundred merks Scots (11, 
2s, 23d.), and upon the strength of this small sum, 


Starting and shivering in the inconstant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was, 
Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclined, 
And count the silent moments as they pass— 
The winged moments, whose unstaying specd 


pels, and was therefore enjoined to bring with him, 
upon his return, the book read by the more advanced 
dass. Into the other branches of learning acquired 
in boyhood, he was introduced proportionably early. 
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No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 
_ he manvfj That he was able to write by the time he was six years | with a friendly promise from a neighbour of occasional Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
» sap of tell of age, appears from a letter of his own.” The father, | Supplies of provisions, Michael proceeded to the Uni- _And lay me down in pence with those that rest. 
, generalif yielding to the natural taste of the child, “ borrowed | Yersity of Edinburgh. Let not grandeur hear “ witha During this his last illness, the young poet mani- 
a plenteouslll ; - disdainful smile” the hardships to which he thus vo- 


and bought for his use every book of poetry which 
mein his way. It is a scene yet well remembered 
by those who witnessed it, when the father of our poet 
went down to a book-stall, at one of the fairs in the 
place, with Michael, then a mere child, in his hand, 


fested his usual devotional feeling, and looked upon 
his approaching dissolution with that placid calmness 
which might be expected from a sound-reasoning be- 
ing. After lingering some months, he breathed his 
last on the 5th of July 1767, thus dying at the age of 


ve been ac- 
. that of his 
weaver it 
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luntarily subjected himself. ‘‘ He had been accus- 
tomed at home to the humblest fare, and therefore 
would not be much concerned that he was unable to 
command luxuries abroad. But there is some reason 


s moreover ae ‘ : to suspect that, in consequence of his peculiar delicacy | twenty-one years and three months, His Bible was 
ray of wel- = aye on _ . Sir — ne, the | in stating his wants, and from the necessity of eeking | found upon his pillow, marked down at the passage 
ig them al urns of his day. e vender of knowledge did not | out his little stock of means, he had often to dispense | “‘ Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him,” 


happen to have the book, but upon learning that it 


We cas 


with necessary diet. Some of his fellow students 


Of the personal character of this child of genius, we 


phisticatelfm "25 intended for the child before him, was so Sur- | who suspected his very straitened circumstances, were | are told that it was every thing that is amiable. “ All 
shot that = it, he took up a little willing meals with him, but he his associates with whom we have conversed,” says 
cannot ¢ ~ me ne ae <7 . prod Heaven,’ | not brook the thought of being fed out of pity; and | his biographer, “ continue to speak of his memory in 
ino on Damar 0 give r: to him, - con poy that he | whenever the invitation seemed to him to proceed | Strains almost rapturous. The vicissitudes of three- 
f manner Y Sg a _— o . upon eo — which being from that feeling, he uniformly declined it. He is | score years have not been able to obliterate him from 
re hard hi a 2 py action, he oe ed him the prize.” | even supposed to have excused himself, when he must | their recollections, or alter the fondness with which 
able to which ~ wher ale tae ng _ the country | have been convinced that the ‘nvitation was prompted | they have always been disposed to speak of him. They 
als, coa tach Af d bas his men as ao er Bruce, and by pure respect, because his finances would not permit | appear to regard it as indicating coldness of heart, if 
t general dhiefly k nm = he son, Mage * he many ea after, | him to return the compliment.” We learn that, by | their auditors do not listen with all the earnestness 
occasionally som a seeder, ° Ch t hte ingdom aS | dint of saving and borrowing, his father was able oc- which they themselves feel in describing him ; and the 
ome at ' - f Fo . e ribaldry of Churchill, and the satiric casionally to send him small supplies, while the friendly | sure way to engage them in interesting conversation, 
umes of The Ske ap : ’ neighbour, a Mr Arnot of Portmoak, fulfilled his pro- | is to mention the name of Michael Bruce.” 

in bed, aa pocest pgm of Michael Bruce was irregu- | mise by now and then sending him presents of his | Soon after Bruce's death, John Logan, one of his 
» intrusi fot the e was often unable to attend from ill health ; | dairy and farm produce. “ But that he was in the most college friends, obtained possession of the whole of his 
ay of livi - wasting disease which brought him toa prema- | straitened circumstances, while prosecuting his studies, | manuscripts, from which, in 1770, he compiled the 
tit “aw Agamatg was engendered in his constitution at his | has been shown by a letter of his, already published. | materials of a small volume, under the title of * Poems 
use nobel | pond pe “yp strengthening itself in | « Edinburgh, November 27, 1764. I daily meet with | on Several Occasions, by Michael Bruce,” professing, 
ther a ated oy rame. is appearance, even then, indi- | proofs that money is a necessary evil. When in an | however, in the preface, that a few of the pieces were 
as attende tendency to phthisis. He was slenderly | yuction, I often say to myself, How happy should I be | by other writers, and had been thrown in to make the 
a gude dem * if I had money to purchase such a book!’ At the end | volume up to a proper bulk. When, some years after, 
‘on that * Lochleven, and Other Poems, by Michacl Bruce, with a Life | of each session he returned home much exhausted | he published a volume of his own poems, he included 
ster, but ff % the Author from original sources. By the Rev. William Mac- by his application to study, but speedily recruited | in it some of the most admired pieces of Bruce's vo- 
cory _ ccnp Edinburgh: M. Paterson, Union | through the attentions of the proprietor of Portmoak, | lume, particularly the beautiful Ode to the Cuckoo, 
» kirk ave 


- 5 with whom, during the recess of college, he chiefly | Inthe present publication, every possible effort has been 
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made to ascertain the validity of Mr Logan’s claims to 
these and the result arrived at is one which will 
somewhat startle those whe have been accustomed to 
regard that individual as not only a poet and divine of 
considerable eloquence, but an honest man. It appears, 
im short, to be proved that Logan suppressed much of 
the poetry of Bruce, set forth many of his best pieces 
as his own, and defrauded the surviving parents of his 
friend of both the proceeds of the volume mentioned, 
and of the remaining manuscripts. The question here 
settled is not an unimportant one, for the authorship 
of so favourite a poem as the Ode to the Cuckoo alone, 
is enough to make a poetical reputation, Not only, 
then, is this shown to have been Bruce’s, but every 
reason is given to conclude that to him, also, are we to 
ascribe three at least out of eleven paraphrases of scrip- 
ture, which Logan affected to contribute to the well- 
known collection sanctioned by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. In all likelihood Bruce 
has been defrauded of more than three; but Mr Mac- 
kelvie, for want of evidence, puts in positive claims 
for no more. And what will be the surprise of the 
publie when it is found, that these three are among the 
most beautiful in the Assembly’s collection. The fol- 
lowing are the first verses of eloquently written 
hymns :— 
© happy is the man who hears 
Instruction’s warning voice ; 
wisdom 


Few are thy days, and full of woe, 
O man of woman born ; 

Thy doom is written, Dust theu art, 
And shalt to dust return. 

The beam that shines on Zion hill 
Shall lighten every land ; 

The King that reigns in Salem's tow’rs 
Shall all the world command ! 

Mr Mackelvie, in our opinion, while entitled to 
much credit for his Life of Bruce, which is a pleasing 
piece of biography, is peculiarly to be applauded for 
the zeal and industry he has displayed in clearing up 
this shocking case of literary fraud. To find justice 
done at this distance of time upon the delinquent, 
raises feelings somewhat akin to those with which we 
hear of the discovery of some atrocious murder long 
ago committed, or read the conclusion of a novel, 
where, after years of unmerited suffering, we find 
innocence triumphant at last. Henceforth, the name 
of Michael Bruce must stand considerably higher in 
the list of the British poets than it has hitherto done, 
and that of Logan proportionally lower, if it can now 
ve admitted at all. 

Bruce was not, of course, exempt from the formal 
rules and the cold diction which enchained the soul of 
British poesy during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century; but, as in the cases of Collins and Gray, 
native ardour of mind has given many of his pieces a 
superior animation and a finer imagery. His ballad 
of Sir James the Ross, his Lochleven, his Ode to 
Spring, the Cuckoo, and the Scriptural paraphrases of 
which he is now found to be the author, are the best 
of his compositions, We have not room for a full 
assortment of specimens ; but of his Cuckoo, familiar 
as it is, we may here give the genuine version, as 
printed by Mr Mackelvie:— 

TO THE CUCKOO, 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood ! 
Attendant on the Spring ! 

Now Heav'n repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear: 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 

Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flow’rs, 

When heav’'n is fill’d with music sweet 
Of birds among the bow’rs. 

The school-boy, wand’ring in the wood 
To pull the flow’'rs so gay, 

Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fly’st thy vocal vale. 

An annual guest, in other lands, 
Another Spring to hail. 

Sweet bird! thy bow’r is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! 

O could I fly, I'd fly with thee! 
We'd make, with social wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

of the 


DON’T QUARREL. 

One of the most easy, the most c and most 
perfectly foolish things in the world, is—to quarrel, no 
matter with whom, man, woman, or child; or upon what 
pretence, provocation, or occasion whatsoever. There is 
no kind of necessity in it, no manner of use in it, and no 
apecies of degree of benefit to be gained by it. And yet 
strange as the fact may be, theologians quarrel, and poli- 
ticiana, lawyers, doctors, and princes, quarrel, the ¢hurch 
quarrels, and the state quarrels , nations and tribes, and 
cvrporations, men, 1, and children, dogs and cats, 
birds and beasts, quarrel about all manner of things, and 
on all of ion 

If there is any thing in the worl| that will make a man 
feel bad, except pinching his fingers in the crack of the 
door, it is unquestionably a quarrel. No man ever fails to 
think less of himself after than he did before one—it de- 


the one hand, and increases the power of passionate irri- 


tability on the other. 

reason people quarrel about rel! is because 
they really have so little of it, and the they quarrel, 
the more abundantly do they eit. Aman has aright 


to stand fast by his religious faith—a right to insist upon 
it, a right to present it respectfully, on all proper occa- 
sions, to the consideration of others, but he has no right 
to quarrel; and any man that will quarrel about these 
in my opinion has not much to quarrel about. 

Politicians need not quarrel. Whosoever quarrels with 
aman for his political opinions, is himself denying the first 
principle of lom— om of thought, moral liberty, 
without which there is nothing in polities worth a groat : 
it is therefore wrong upon principle. You have on this 
subject a right to your own opinions, so have others; you 
have a right to convince them, if you can: they have the 
same. Exercise your rights, but again I say—don't quarrel. 
The truth is, the more quietly and peaceably we all 
get on, the better—the better for ourselves, the better for 
our neighbours. In nine cases out of ten, the wisest 
policy is, if a man cheats you, to quit dealing with him ; 
if he is abusive, quit his company ; if he slanders you, 
take care to live se that nobody will believe him : no mat- 
ter who he is, or how he misuses you, the wisest way is 
generally just to let him alone, for there is nothing better 
than this cool, calm, quiet way of dealing with the wrongs 
we meet with.— Emporium, an American publication, 


A DISTRESSED FATHER. 
Henry Newsury, a lad only thirteen years old, and Ed- 
ward Chidley, aged seventeen, were fully committed for 
trial, charged with stealing a silver tea-pot from the house 
of a gentleman in Grosvenor Place. There was nothing 
extraordinary in the circumstances of the robbery. Young 
Newbury was observed to go down into the area of the 
house, whilst his companion kept watch, and they were 
caught end ing to 1 the tea-pot under some 
— = Five Fields, Chelsea ; but the case was 
e iarly interestin, the unsophisticated dis- 
tress of Newbury's father. id 
The poor old man, who it seems had been a soldier, 
and was at this time a journeyman paviour, refused at 
first to believe that his son had committed the crime im- 
puted to him, and was very clamorous against the wit- 
nesses ; but as their evidence proceeded, he himself ap- 
to become gradually convinced. He listened with 
intense anxiety to the various details ; and when they 
were finished, he fixed his eyes in silence for a second or 
two upon his son, and, turning to the magistrate, with 
his = swimming in tears, he exclaimed, “ I have car- 
ried him many a score miles on my your ho- 
nour !” 

There was something so deeply pathetic in the tone 
with which this fond reminiscence was uttered by the old 
soldier, that every esent, even the very jailor 
himself, was affected by it. “ Ihave carried him many a 
score mile on my knapsack, your honour,” repeated the 
poor fellow, whilst he brushed away the tears from his 
cheek with his rough unwashed hand, “ but it’s all over 
now !—He has done—and—so have I!” 

The magistrate asked him something of his story. He 
said he had formerly driven a stage-coach in the north of 
Treland, and had a small share in the peepee of 
the coach. In this time of his prosperity he married a 
young woman with a little property, but he failed in bu- 
siness, and, after enduring many troubles, he enlisted as 
a private soldier in the 18th, or royal Irish regiment of 
foot, and went on foreign service, taking with him his 
wife and four children—Henry (the prisoner) being his 
second son, and his “ darling pride.” At the end of nine 
years he was discharged, in this country, without a pen- 
sion, or a friend in the world; and coming to London, 
he with some trouble got employed as a = by “the 
gentlemen who manage the streets at -la-bonne.” 
* Two years ago, your honour,” he continued, “ my poor 
wife was wearied out with the world, and she deceased 
from me, and I was left alone with the children; and 
every night after I had done work, I washed their faces, 
and put them to bed, and washed their little bits 0” 
things, and hanged them on the line to dry, myself—for 
I'd no money, your honour, and so I could not have a 
housekeeper to do for them, you know. But, your honour, 
I was as happy as I well could be, considering my wife 
was deceased from me, till some bad people came to live 
at the back of us, and they were always striving to get 
Henry amongst them, and I was terribly afraid some- 
thing bad would come of it, as it was but poorly I could 
do for him ; and so I'd made up my mind to take all my 
children to Ireland. If he had only held up another 
week, your honour, we should have gone, and he would 
have been saved. But now !—” 

Here the poor man looked at his boy again, and wept ; 
and when the magistrate end ed to le him by 
observing that his son weuld sail for Botany Bay, and 
probably do well there, he replied, somewhat impatiently, 
“ Ay, it’s fine talking, your worship ; I pray to the great 
God he may never sail any where, unless he sails with me 
to Ireland!” And then, after a moment’s thought, he 
asked, in the humblest tone imaginable, * Doesn't your 
honour think a little bit of a petition might help him ?” 

The magistrate replied, it possibly might ; and added, 
“ If you attend his trial at the Old Bailey, and plead for 
him as eloquently in word and action as you have done 
here, I think it would help him still more.” “ Ay, but 
then you won't be there, I suppose, will you ?” asked the 
poor fellow, with that familiarity which is in some degree 
sanctioned by extreme distress ; and when his worship 
replied that he certainly should not be present, he imme- 
diately rejoined, * Then, what's the use of it? There 
will be nobody there who knows me ; and what strangers 
w' ll listen to a poor old broken-hearted fellow, who can’t 
speak for crying 7” The prisoners were now removed 
from the bar to be conducted to prison, and his son, who 
had wept incessantly all the time, called wildly to him, 
“* Father! father!” as if he expected his father could 
snatch him out of the iron grasp of the law. But the old 


grades him in his own eyes, and in the eyes of others— 
and what is worse, blants his sensibility to disgrace on 


he stood, with his eyes fixed on the lad until the door hag 


closed w him ; and then putting on his hat, uneop. 


scious w he was, and crushing it down over his fal enjoy! 
he began wandering round the room in a state of stupor, J gustry W! 
The officers in waiting reminded him that he should nog {Mj gith whi 
wear his hat in the presence of the magistrate, and hg jt is contr 
instantly removed it ; but he still seemed lost to fe; in ¢ 
thing around him, and though one or two gentlemey cr. 5 
present put money into his hands, he heeded it not, but wee it ; 
slowly sauntered out of the office, apparently recklesgy 
of every thing. sitive or 
These lads were tried at the Old Bailey, and being fy by zur 
found guilty, they were senten to seven years’ trang. [i i which 
rtation, which sentence was afterwards commuted to [i philoso 
ve years’ ry in the Milbank Penitentiary There 
Mornings at Bow Strect : London, 1824. sophy - 
somew 
own pect 
HAY-MAKING—PLEASURES OF RURAL of the sé 
SCENERY. every mi 
I BELIEVE few people have contemplated the ocsupa. fg 8 intend 
tions of the hay field, which this beautiful season every fu | 
where presents, without feeling a very pure and ele. = tl 
vated delight. The mowers moving gracefully in con. te inhal 
cert, the grass falling sheer beneath the scythe, its sympath 
grateful fragrance, the maidens raking or tedding the J mated n 
hay, the loading of the carts to remove it to the barn. J that bles 
yard, all excite a sensible pleasure in almost every [™ ia the v: 
mind, the brig! 
flies the tedded grain. All in a row, 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, — 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, is the pe 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell ; the obje 
Or, as they rake the green appearing ground, With 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead, too muc 
The russet hay-cock rises thick behind, sense of 
In order gay; while, heard from dale to dale, foundati 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice timent. 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee—Tuomsow. fellow 
Whence arises the enjoyment which this rural og. jg ¥* ¥ 
cupation calls forth, both in the bystander, and those ether st 
who are engaged in it? It seems almost entirely the 
result of association, Something, indeed, may be at. jy ™U" 
tributed to the mere animal pleasure of a healthy em. J 2S ™ 
ployment in the open air, while breezes, freighted #j °,"" 
with sweet odours, breathe softly, and shed their sa. ttnde 2 
lubrious influence around ; but if we consider the mat. his ast 
ter calmly and discriminatingly, we shall find that by jy #4! 
far the deepest and most exhilarating sense of the | “““™*" 
emotion lies in suggestions and feelings chiefly of a mphy @ 
moral and benevolent kind. How far there may bea | ——— 
pleasure of taste arising from the swinging motion of : 
ging SHIP 
the mowers, moving as if actuated by one common im. 
pulse, independent of any other principle of the mind, 
I shall not pretend to determine. Mental operations teu ; 
are so recondite, and the seat and moving cause of fg % Nev 
inward emotion is so mysterious, that, when we at- J would 
tempt to analyse, we may, in our ignorance, overlook J The st 
some important element ; but undoubtedly a chief part 1818, 
of our enjoyment arises from a secret sentiment of 
sympathy. A concerted movement implies a common J 8% 
will; and this of itself excites an agreeable sensation Jy ber of} 
in the mind, when that will is directed to some useful Jj sl ha 
object. The pleasure, too, arising from a scheme of danger 
utility successfully completed, is another mora! ele- @ the 
ment that enters into the feeling. The farmer has . 
sown in hope, he is now reaping in joy, and we feel a carried 
sentiment of congratulation, even where we have no fm ®veral 
opportunity of expressing it. We place ourselves in J accomy 
his situation, and shadow forth to our imaginations and eig 
what he must feel at this consummation of his labours J parried 
and anxieties, That this is a very principal partol HM pu: ¢ 
our enjoyment, will appear obvious, if we only consi- - 
der that the feeling is much enhanced by the luxuri-  @"* ° 
ance of the crop, and the favourable nature of the the 10 
weather. ~Let any man fancy to himself, what would [Jj “clock 
be his sensations, were he to see the very same opera- JJ me of 
tion going forward in a field overgrown with weeds, J coast « 
or where the hay was stinted in its growth, or withered Jj great, 
by the drought; and let him further think what a J pation 
different feeling would occupy his mind if he saw the i yo ¢.. 
mowers plying their task, for some cause, in the midst 4 
of a storm: yet the movements are the same; the as- =r 
sociations only are changed, and be 
The very same observations may be applied to the the wi 
other labours of the hay field. It is the pleasure of J * "0! 
sympathy, an excitement of the benevolent feeling in J 4; | 
our breast ; and it is a wise arrangement of our Crea- J candle 
tor, that all rural occupations, prosperously carried J ter’s c 
on, are attended with a similar feeling. It not only [i exting 
increases the sum of our enjoyments, but, in a very The 
salutary manner, exercises the social virtues, cut av 
Mr Alison, in his work on the “ Principles of Taste,” [J The y 
extends this view even to rural scenery, ‘ A common J the m 
English landscape,” says he, “ green meadows, with I fed . 
cattle, canals, or navigable rivers; well fenced, well away 
cultivated fields, neat, clean, scattered cottages; humble, I men. 
antique churches, with churchyard elms, and crossing [i were | 
hedgerows, all seen under bright skies, and in good again 
weather ; there is much beauty, as every one will al- H& floate, 
low, in such a scene. But in what does the beauty I but ¢; 
consist ? Not certainly in the mere mixture of colour’ J order, 
and forms; for colours more pleasing, and lines moré J men 
graceful (according to any theory of grace that may J face; 
be preferred), might be spread upon a board or 4 I woul 
painter’s pallet, without engaging the eye to a second J the 


glance, or raising the least emotion in the mind ; but, 
in the picture of human happiness that is presented to 


man rivetted, as it were, to the spot on which 


our imaginations and affections, in the visible and 
unequivocal signs of comfort, and cheerful and peace 
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or 
brows, [i fal enjoyment, and of that secure and successful in- 
stupor, which secures its continuance, and of the piet 
ld not [i with which it is exalted, and the simplicity by whi 
and he HM %is contrasted with the guilt and the fever of a city 
every Tl iif; in the images of health, and temperance, and 
tlemen J plenty, which it exhibits to every eye, and the glimpses 
ot, but hich it affords to warmer imaginations, of those pri- 
nitive or fabulous times, when man was uncorrupted 
being by luxury and ambition, and of those humble retreats 
trang. fp in Which we still delight to imagine that love and 
ited to jlosophy may find an unpolluted asylum.” 
jary~ There is much good feeling, as well as sound philo- 
sophy in this view, although there may perhaps be a 
somewhat undue but excusable leaning to the author’s 
~~ [i own peculiar theory. The beauty and general truth 
RAL of the sentiment that follows, cannot fail to strike 
every mind, whether the philosophical view which it 
coups. intended to establish be adopted or not. “ At all 
on events, however, it is human feeling that excites our 
a 7 sympathy, and forms the object of our emotions. It 
nd ele. js man that we see in the beauties of the earth which 
in cons Ti be inhabits; or, if a more sensitive and extensive 
he, its sympathy connect us with the lower families of ani- 
ing the # mated nature, and make us rejoice with the lambs 
e barn [ that bleat on the uplands, or the cattle that ruminate 
every jm ia the valley, or even with the living plants that drink 
the bright sun and the balmy air, it is still the idea of 
enjoyment—of feelings that animate the existence of 
sentient beings, that calls forth all our emotions, and 
js the parent of all that beauty with which we invest 
the objects of the inanimate creation around us.” 
Without determining whether or not there may be 
too much excl:siveness in this view of the origin of a 
sense of the beautiful, I shall add that there is here a 
foundation for a deep and enlightened devotional sen- 
timent. While our sympathies go forth towards our 
ON. fellow mortals, in the contemplation of the objects with 
ral oe which we are surrounded, we have but to take an- 
d those I ther step to connect this feeling with the Author of 
rely the all that interests our affections, and calls forth our 
y he at. fy emotions. Such, indeed, is the habitual feeling of the 
chy em. Pious mind. He sees God in every thing ; and, when- 
eighted iy his heart overflows with pleasure, it rises in gra- 
heir sa. fy tude and admiration to the Source of all pleasure— 
he mat. {iy is taste acquiring new expansion, his sentiments ad- 
that b ditional force and elevation, and his enjoyments a 
of P| warmer and brighter glow.—Duncan’s Sacred Philo- 
fly of of the Seasons: SUMMER. 
bea 
otion of MH SHIPWRECK ON THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
ind COAST. 
othe Some years ago a shipwreck took place on the coast 
sause of fg of Newfoundland, in which almost the whole crew 
1 we at- #§ would have perished but for the assistance of a dog. 
verlook i The story of the event is as follows:—In the year 
ao 1818, the transport-ship Harpooner was hired by 
common (q SverBment for the purpose of carrying a large num- 
ensation fg ber of military from England to Canada, and the ves- 
e uselul #J sl had a prosperous voyage until it reached that 
‘heme of J dangerous navigation, the mouth of the St Lawrence, 
a - om the American coast. The number of persons it 
a. feel a carried was considerable. Including detachments of 
have no J veral regiments, and the women and children who 
selves in J accompanied them, there were on board three hundred 
ination’ i andeighty-tive souls. Whether from the heavy burden 
— carried, or the weather which prevailed, is unknown, 
po but from one or other of those causes, or perhaps the 
yo, want of some necessary precaution, on te evening of 
e of the fg Me 10th of November, a few minutes®before nine 
at would [J clock, and while pitch dark, the ship struck against 
ie operas fj One of the outlying rocks called St Shotts, on the 
h weeds, J coast of Newfoundland. The shock was not very 
withered i great, but it was enough to raise the greatest conster- 
: — nation in the minds of all who were on board. After 
feapal the first concussion, the vessel beat over, as it is called, 
» ieee and proceeded a short distance, when she struck again, 
' and began to fill with water. Encircled among rocks, 
ed to the fy Me Wind blowing strong, night dark, and a very heavy 
easure of rolling, she soon fell over on her larboard beam 
eeling in fj 4; and, to heighten the terror and alarm, a lighted 
yur Crea- J candle communicated fire to some spirits in the mas- 
y carried J ter’s cabin, which, in the confusion, was with difficulty 
not only extinguished. 
m a very The ship still driving over the rocks, her masts were 
» “Mt away, by which some men were carried overboard. 
f Taste,” I The vessel drifted over, near the high rocks, towards 
a main, In this situation, every one became terri- 
pate * fied: the suddenness of the sea rushing in, carried 
ced, hs away the births and stauncheons between decks, when 
humble, Hf men, women, and children, were drowned, and many 
| a were killed by the force with which they were driven 
Bhp Atal against the loose baggage, casks, and staves, which 
e te os floated below, All that possibly could, got upon deck, 
r} a but from the crowd and confusion that prevailed, the 
of the = and to the soldiers and sea- 
were unavailing ; death staring every one in the 
that may face; the ship striking on the = she 
ard oF ; Would instantly upset, The shrieking and pressing of 
ag people to the starboard side was so violent, that se- 
ind he : veral were much hurt. About eleven o’clock, the boats 
sale al on the deck were washed overboard by a heavy sea ; 
- but even from the commencement of t disaster, the 


mail of any individual being saved were but very 


From this time until four o’clock the next morning, 

all on the wreck were anxiously praying for the light 
to break upon them. The boat from the stern was in 
the meanwhile lowered down, when the first mate and 
four seamen, at the risk of their lives, pushed off to 
the shore, They with difficulty effected a landing upon 
the main land, behind a high rock, nearest to where 
the stern of the vessel had beendriven. The log-line 
was thrown from the wreck, with a hope that they 
might lay hold of it; but darkness, and the tremen- 
dous surf that beat, rendered it impracticable. During 
this awful time of suspense, the possibility of sending 
a line to them by a dog occurred to the master: the 
animal was brought aft, and thrown into the sea with 
a line tied round his middle, and with it he swam to- 
wards the rock upon which the mate and seamen were 
standing. It is impossible to describe the sensations 
which were excited at seeing this faithful dog strug- 
gling with the waves, and, on reaching the summit of 
the rock, repeatedly dashed back again by the surf into 
the sea; until at heath, by unceasing exertions, he 
effected a landing. One end of the line being on 
board, a stronger rope was hauled and fastened to the 
rock. 
At about six o’clock in the morning of the 11th, the 
first person was landed by this means ; and afterwards, 
by an improvement in rigging the rope, and placing 
each individual in slings, they were with greater fa- 
cility extricated from the wreck ; but during this pas- 
sage, it was with the utmost difficulty that the unfor- 
tunate sufferers could maintain their hold, as the sea 
beat over them, and some were dragged to the shore 
in a state of insensibility. Lieutenant Wilson was 
lost, being unable to hold on the rope with his hands ; 
he was twice struck by the sea, fell backwards out of 
the slings, and after swimming for a considerable time 
amongst the floating wreck, by which he was struck 
on the head, he perished. any who threw them- 
selves overboard, trusting for their safety to swimming, 
were lost: they were dashed to pieces by the surf on 
the rocks, or by the floating pieces of the wreck. 

The rope at length, by constant working, and by 
swinging across the sharp rock, was cut in two; and 
there being no means of replacing it, the spectacle be- 
came more than ever terrific; the sea beating over the 
wreck with great violence, washed numbers over- 
board; and at last the wreck, breaking up at the 
stern from midships and forecastle, precipitated all 
that remained into one common destruction. 

The parting of the ship was noticed by those on 
shore, and signified with the most dreadful cry of 
“ Go Forwarp!” It is difficult to paint the horror 
of the scene ;—children clinging to their parents for 
help ; parents themselves struggling with death, and 
stretching out their feeble arms to save their children, 
dying within their grasp. 

The total number of persons lost was two hundred 
and eight, and one hundred and seventy-seven were 
saved. Lieutenant Mylrea, of the 4th veteran batta- 
lion, one of the oldest subalterns in the service, and 
then upwards of seventy years of age, was the last 
person who quitted the wreck. When he had seen 
every other person either safe, or beyond the power 
of assistance, he threw himself on to a rock, from 
which he was afterwards rescued. Among the seve- 
rest sufferers, was the daughter of Surgeon Armstrong, 
who lost on this fatal night her father, mother, bro- 
ther, and two sisters ! 

The rock which the survivors were landed upon, 
was about one hundred feet above the water, sur- 
rounded at the flowing of the tide. On the top of this 
rock they were obliged to remain during the whole of 
the night without shelter, food, or nourishment, ex- 
posed to wind and rain, and many without shoes, 
The only comfort that presented itself was a fire, 
which was made from pieces of the wreck that had 
been washed ashore. 

At daylight on the morning of the 12th, at low 
water, their removal to the opposite land was effected, 
some being let down by a rope, others slipping down 
a ladder to the bottom, After they crossed over, they 
directed their course to a house or fisherman's shed, 
distant about a mile and a half from the wreck, where 
they remained until the next day. The proprietor of 
this miserable shed not having the means of supplying 
relief to so considerable a number as took refuge, a 
party went over land to Trepassy, about fourteen miles 
distant, through a marshy country, not inhabited by 
any human creature, This party arrived at Trepassy, 
and reported the event to Messrs Jackson, Burke, 
Sims, and the Rev. Mr Brown, who immediately took 
measures for alleviating the distressed, by dispatching 
men with provisions and spirits, and to assist in bring- 
ing all those forward to Trepassy who could walk. 

On the 13th, in the evening, the major part of the 
survivors (assisted by the inhabitants, who, during the 
journey, carried the weak and feeble upon their backs) 
arrived at Trepassy, where they were billeted, by order 
of the magistrate, proportionably upon each house. 

There still remained at St Shotts, the wife of a ser- 
jeant of the veteran battalion, with a child, of which 
she was delivered on the top of the rocks shortly after 
she was saved. A private, whose leg was broken, and 
a woman, severely bruised by the wreck, were also ne- 
cessarily left there. 

Iinmediately after the arrival at Trepassy, measures 
were adopted for the comfort and refreshment of the 
detachments, and boats were provided for their re- 
moval to St John’s, where they ultimately arrived in 


safety, 


LORD MELVILLE’S PET TUP. 

MR&LVILLE CasTLz, the seat of the Melville family, is si- 
| tuated in a low-lying patch of meadow ground on the 
banks of the river Esk, a few miles south of Edinburgh, 
and, with the adjacent village of I de with its ch 
and mill, composes a scene of much picturesque beauty. 
Melville Castle was for many years the favourite place of 
residence of its proprietor, Henry Dundas, Lord Viscount 
Melville, and here took place, according to village gossip, 
the following serio-comic incident :— 

His lordship, it seems, possessed a favourite tup or 
ram, which, from long petting, had been rendered quite 
tame like a dog, and followed his master all about the 
premises. Out of a jocular compiiment to William Pitt, 
the tup was named Will, or Willie, and, as such, was well 
known to all the neighbours. Although Willie was upon 
the whole docile, he was rather fond of mischief, and on 
that account the servants did not much like him. If the 
gardener for a short while forgot to shut the garden- 
door, Will was almost sure to get in, and directly to set 
about trampling down the borders, smashing the flowers, 
and breaking the glasses. When the weather was cold, 
he was also fond of boring his way into the kitchen, 
where he was not long in knocking down a few plates, 
and committing other damage, all which he did without 
the smallest regard for the consequences. 

In the summer of 1793, Lord Melville came to Scotland 
to spend a few weeks at his castle, and in his perambu- 
lations through the parks and pleasure-grounds, his old 
friend Will was often his attendant. On going out in the 
morning, he used to get a piece of cake from the kitchen, 
and putting it into his pocket, he gave the animal a piece 
now and then, which kept him still following on. And, 
by the bye, his lordship was very fond of a piece of cake 
himself, and used to have some of it at table every meal 
he took. After stopping about two months, his lordship 
began to prepare for his journey back to London ; but be- 
fore setting out, he determined to give a dinier to his 
friends in Edinburgh and the country around. Accord 
ingly, cards of invitation were sent, requesting the com- 
pany of those mentioned in each of them to dinner at 
Melville Castle on the 6th day of September, being three 
days before the time he meant to take his journey. The 
day appointed turned out to be most remarkably warm ; 
and when the hour drew near at which the company were 
expected, his lordship went into the drawing-room to see 
that every thing was in proper order, after which he went 
out by the front door, which he thoughtlessly left open 
behind him. Will was sauntering about the outside of 
the house, panting with the heat; but seeing the door 
open, he stepped in, and as the drawing-room door, whieh 
was on the first floor, was also open, he at once went for- 
ward into it. At the farther end of the room there was 
an uncommonly large and beautiful mirror, which cost 
two hundred guineas, but which was said to have been 
worth far more money than was paid for it. It was 
bought at the sale of a Spanish ambassador who was leay- 
ing London, and was therefore such a mirror as could 
scarcely be found. Now, Will was a black-faced moor- 
land tup, with large curled horns ; and no sooner did he 
see his own likeness in the glass, which reached down al- 
most to the floor, than, stamping with his foot, and snort- 
ing with his nose, he stepped back as far as he could, 
then running forward, and striking the mirror a most tre- 
mendous blow, he brought all down with a horrid crash. 
One of the servants saw him stamping and stepping back, 
but he being a person from London, and not happening to 
know any thing of the nature of rams, never imagined 
that the one before him would strike at a shadow, therefore 
stood looking at him till he ran furiously forward, when it 
was too late to stop him from doing the mischief. Lord 
Melville was prier tom at the front door when he heard 
the dreadful downcome of the glass. He came running 
in, and soon saw the havoc that was made, and easily 
judged how it had been done. Will was standing on the 
floor, shaking his head, and seemingly surprised at the 
result of his attack. His lordship thought, at first, to 
have had him killed immediately, but his good nature 
soon got the better of his passion. “ Ah, Will, Will,” 
sail he, “ thou little knowest what ill thou hast done.” 
The servants were i liately d to clear away the 
broken glass; the house joiner was called in all haste ; 
and another mirror, the next best in the house, was im- 
mediately put up, but it was very far inferior to the one 
that was broken. Just as they had got things put a little 
in order, the company began to arrive, but there was only 
one gentleman that missed the large looking-glass. “ M 
lord,” said he, * this is not surely the superb Spani 
mirror that used to be here; where have you put it ?” 
“ Oh, never mind,” said his lordship; * I'll tell you that 
some other time ;” on which more company arriving, no 
more was said about it. At last dinner was announced, 
which was both plentiful and sumptuous ; and when the 
table was cleared, his lordship requested the attention 

of the company for a little, when he related to them 
in plain and pointed language the unlucky prank played 
by poor Will The sensations of the hearers were va 
rious. Some cried out, *O, what a pity!” and others,“O, 
what a loss!" while others proposed that Will should be 
killed immediately. “ No, no,” said his lordship ; « if I 
were to order the poor animal to be put to death for in- 
dulzing a natural propensity, what good would it do ?—it 
would not mend the glass, but only gratify a poor and 


pitiful revenge , besides, 1 was partly to blame myself, as 
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I neglected to shut the drawing-room door ; no, no, I will 
Jet him live another year, and long before that time all 
anger will have died away, and he will only share the 
common fate of other animals like himself. I called him 
Will, after my friend William Pitt, end once, in an hour 
of thoughtless levity, I told Mr Pitt so, but he only 
laughed at me, saying I was a fool; however, when the 
ram is killed, if I live till that time, I will have the hams 
Peper cured and sent to London, and when I have Mr 
some day at dinner, I will present him with a plate 
cut from these hams, telling him at the same time that 
these belonged to his namesake Will. I will also inform 
I sustained. But that is not all: I will 
have one of his horns made into a snuff-inull, mounted 
with silver, and the other shall be made into a big spoon; 
these I will also present to the prime minister, the one to 
hold bis sneishing, and the other to divide his kail.” 

All this, in course of time, was done accordingly. The 

tam was killed next year, and the hams were cured with 
t care. The horns were given to an eminent artist 
in Edinburgh, who made one into a large spoon, and the 
other into a capacious snuff-mull, beautifully mounted 
with silver, and a brilliant Cairngorum stone set in the 
lid. When all was ready, they were carefully packed up 
and sent off to London. On the Christinas day following, 
Lord Melville had a large party to dinner, and among 
others, was Mr Pitt. When they had nearly finished, his 
lordship addressed the prime minister, asking leave to 
help him to a little of mutton ham, “ which,” said he, 
“I think is very good; and if the company will pay atten- 
tion for a little, I will relate spmething very particular 
concerning the animal to which these hams belonged.” 
Every one was immediately silent, on which his lordship, 
with as much brevity as he possibly could, related all the 
circumstances, aboye stated. When he had finished, there 
was nothing but handing of plates, every one wishing to 
taste a little of the flesh of the famous ram. When all 
were served, his lordship, addressing Mr Pitt in a jocular 
manner, said, he thought he should pay him for the loss 
he had sustained by his namesake. , “I haye nothing to 
do with it,” said Mr Pitt; “ I neyer became bound for m 
namesake's behaviour. If you had asked leave to call 
him after me, and I had granted it, I know not what I 
night have done ; but as it is, you must just put up with 
four loss, which must be a very serious one, ciouitiong to 
the value of the article destroyed.” * Well, well,” said 
his lordship laughing, “ there is no help. for-it ; but al- 
though I have been unfortunate myself, none of m 
friends shall suffer by my misfortune; and as poor Will 
had the honour to be called after you, -he has left you 
something to keep for a memorandum of him.” , On say- 
ing this, his lordship gave a nod to his servant, who 
directly left the room, but returned in a little, bringing 
in the suff-mull ‘and the big horn spoon, which he de- 
livered to his miaster. The eyes of the whole compan 
were at once fixed on the articles brought in, on whic 
his lordship arose, and delivering them,.to Mr Pitt, said, 
“I make you a present, sir, of the horns of your name- 
sake Will; the one is to hold your snaff, and with the 
other a are to divide your soup.” The whole company, 
as in duty bound, laughed heartily on seeing such droll 
ts. Mr Pitt also laughed long and loud himself. 
he mull, or box, on being delivered, was found to be 
full of the finest snuff that could be purchased, and it 
was handed round the table again and again, and every 
time it was prized more and more for the fineness of its 
your. 
The story, however, isnot at anend. Some few weeks 
wards, Mr Pitt had occasion to send some dispatches 
to the Duke de Montellano, who was formerly ambassador 
at the court of Great Britain, and at whose sale Lord 
Melville bought the mirror. The duke was now prime 
minister to the King of Spain. The dispatches were 
sealed in a packet, in which was also enclosed a private 
letter from Mr Pitt to the duke himself, informing his 
excellency concerning a number of his acquaintances in 
London ; and in telling him of the welfare of Lord Melville, 
he could not avoid mentioning the fate of the beautiful 
mirtor, with every particular coricerning the breaking of 
it. The same evening that the,dispatches arrived in 
Madrid, the duke had a private audience of his royal 
master. After they had discussed the contents of the 
dispatches, his excelleney, knowing that his majesty loved 
any thing that was diverting, could not forbear reading 
to him the part of the private letter relating to the ram, 
and the breaking of the glass ; at which the king laughed 
very heartily, but on being again composed, he said, “ I 
am truly sorry that Lord Melville has met with such a 
serious loss, and I am also sorry that such an elegant 
specimen of Spanish manufacture should so have disap- 
from one of the seats of the British nobility, as it 
was an honour to Spain ; however, we will let him see 
that there is also generosity with us. Let one of the 
most elegant mirrors in the Eseurial be carefully packed 
into a box, and sent by a safe vessel to London, and let 
it be directed to Lord Melville; let a letter also be sent 
to him, saying, that it is to be put in the place of the one 
en by the ram.” Thus, his lordship got a glass supe- 
rior to the one he lost, which he often showed as a noble 
proof of Spanish generosity. 

Before long, Mr Pitt had again to send a special mes- 
senger to the court of Spain on some important busi- 
ness, when Lord Melville took the opportunity of sending 
a letter to the Duke de Montellano, desiring him to pre- 
sent his (Lord Melville’s) most grateful thanks to the 
King of Spain for his most valuable and princely present , 
and Mr Pitt, knowing that his majesty used snuff, sent 
him the mull that was made of the ram’s horn, saying, 
at the same time, that it was one of the very horns that 
broke the beautiful mirror. This was accompanied with 
PD ogee of the finest snuff that could be got in London, 


duke presented the. horn and snuff to his royal 
master. e horn was prized beyond all measure, and 
it is now kept in the cabinet of curiosities belonging to 


the kings of Spain, with a label affixed to it, giving an 
aceount of how it came there, and of the wonderful ram 
to which it belonged. And so, according to the chronicles 
of Lassw: 


tup. 


ade, concludes the story of Lord Melville’s pet 


AIRS OF THE AMERICAN NEGROES. 

The Americans possess an advantage in regard to the teach: 
of manners which they do not yet appreciate. They have before 
their eyes, in the of the coloured rate, @ perpetual cari- 
cature of their own follies—a mirror of conventionalism from 
which they can never escape. The negroes are the most imitative 
set of peo; condition, with 


ple living. While they are in a degraded 
little principle, little knowledge, little independence, they copy 
the most successfully those things in their superiors which in- 
volve the least principle, knowledge, and independ mely, 
their conventionalisms. They carry their mimicry far beyond 
any which is seen among the menials of the rich in Europe. 
The black footmen of the United States have tiptoe graces, stiff 
cravats, and eye-catching flourishes, like the fodtmen in London : 
but the imitation extends into more important Matters. As the 
slaves of the South assume their masters’ names and military 
titles, they assume their methods of condueting.the courtesies 
and gaieties of life. I have in my possession a note of invitation 
to a ball, written on pink paper with gilt edges ;—** Mr Richard 
Massey requests the pleasure of Mrs Mikens’ and Miss Arthur's 
pany, on Saturday ing, at seven o’clock, in Dr Smith's 
long brick-store.” When the lady invited came to her mistress 
for the ticket which was necessary to authorise her being out after 
nine at night, she was dressed in satin with muslin over it, satin 
shoes, and white kid gloves; but the satin was faded, the muslin 
torn, the shoes were tied upon the extremities of her splay fect, 
and the white gloves dropping in tatters from her dark fingers. 
She was a caricature, instead of a fine lady. A friend of mine 
walked a mile or two in the dusk behind two black men, and a 
woman whom they were courting. He told me that nothing 
could be more admirable than the coyness of the lady and the 
compliments of the gallant and his friend. It could not be very 
amusing to those who reflect that holy and constant love, free 
preference, and all that nmakes marriage a blessing instead of a 
curse, were here out of the q ion : but the rese in the 
mode of courtship to that adopted by whites, when meditating 
marriage of a not dissimilar virtue—a mai of barter—could 
not be overlooked. Even in their ultimate funeral courtesies, 
the coloured race imitate the whites. An epitaph on anegro baby 
at Savannah begins ‘‘ Sweet blighted lily !"—J/iss Martineau. 
HIGHLAND PRIDF, 

Macdonald, the last of the Lords of the Isles, happening to be 
in Ireland, was invited to an entertainment given by the Lord- 
Lieutenant. He chanced to be among the last in coming in, and 
sat himself down at the Toot of the table near the door. The 
Lord-Lieutenant requested him to sit beside him. Macdonald 
asked in his native tongue, ‘‘ What the carle said?” On being 
told that he was desired to move towards the head of the table, 
he replied, ‘* Tell the carle that wherever Macdonald sits, that 
is the head of the table.” 

DEFINITION OF NOTHING, 

At the Donegal assizes, the following humorous cross-exami- 
nation of a witness occasioned much merriment in court. Mr 
Doherty—‘‘ What business do you follow?” ‘* 1 am a school- 
master.” ‘* Did you turn off your scholars or did they turn you 
off donot wish to answer irrelevant questions”—( Laughter). 
** Are you a great favourite with your pupils?” ‘* Ay! troth 
am I; a much greater favourite than you are with the public.” 
** Where were you, sir, this night?” ‘* This night!” said the 
witness ; ‘* there is a learned man—this night is not come yet ; 
I suppose you mean that night.” (Here the witness looked at the 
judge, and winked his eye, as if in triumph.) ‘ I presume the 
* schoolmaster was abroad’ that night, doing nothing ?” ‘* Define 
* nothing,’” said witness. Mr Doherty did not comply. ‘* Well,” 
said the arned schoolmaster, *‘ 1 wiil define it—it is a footless 
stocking, without a leg*—(roars of laughter, in which his lordship 
joined). ** You may go down, sir.” ‘* Faith, I well believe you’re 
tired enough of me; but it is my profession to enlighten the pub- 
lic, and if you have any more questions to ask, 1 will answer 
them.”—Belfust Northern Whig. 

HAPPINESS OF AN ELEVATED STATESMAN. 

The following striking anecdote occurs in the Life of Sir John 
Sinclair, by his son:—** On a court day in December, the same 
year (1795), my father happened to mect Mr Secretary Dundas at 
St James’s, who him to name a day for visiting him at 
Wimbledon. ‘The day fixed upon chanced to be, the last of the 
year. The party was , and included Mr Pitt. Sir John 
remained all night; and next morning, according to Scottish 
custom, resolved to pay his host an carly visit in his own apart- 
ment. He found the secretary in the library, reading a long 
paper on the importance of conquering the Cape, 23 an additional 
security to our Indian possessions. His guest shook him by the 
hand, adding the usual congratulation, ‘ 1 come, my friend, to 
wish you a good new year, and many happy returns of the season.’ 
The secretary, after a short pause, replied, with some emotion, 
‘ I hope this year will be happier than the last ; for I scarcely re- 
collect having spent one happy day in the whole of it.’ This con- 
fession, coming from an individual whose whole life hitherto had 
been a series of triumphs, and who app J to stand secure upon 
the summit of political ambition, was often dwelt upon by my 
father as exemplifying the vanity of human wishes.” 


THE BITER BIT. 

A member of one of the learned professions was driving his 
dennet along the road at Tooting, in Surrey, when he overtook a 
pedlar with his pack, and inquired what he had to sell. The 
man produced, among other things, a pair of cotton braces—for 
which he asked sixpence. The gentleman paid the money, and 
then said, You have, I suppose, a licence?” ‘* Y-e-s,” was the 
reply, hesitatingly. ‘‘ I should like to see it.” After some further 
delay it was produced. ‘* My good fellow, all’s right, I see. Now, 
as I do not want these things, you shall have them again for 
threepence.” The bargain was struck ; but how surprised was 
the gentleman to find a summons to attend the county magistracy, 
sitting at Croydon. The gentleman was convicted in the full 
penalty for selling goods on the king’s highway without a hawker’s 
licence. 


AMERICAN RIVERS. 

While the features of nature in America greatly excel those of 
Europe in beauty and sublimity, how inferior in taste are the 
names imposed on places! Rivers in particular have been named 
in the New World in a most unfortunatemanner. Witness Big- 
muddy River, and Littlemuddy River, Little Shallow River, 
Good Woman River, Little Woman River, Blowing Fly Creek, 
and many others to the same tune. When the western parts of 
the United States shall have its civilised inhabitants, its cities, 
its scholars, and its poets, how sweetly will such names sound in 
American verse ! 

Ye plains where sweet Bigmuddy rolls along, 

And Teapot, one day to be famed in song ; 

Where swans on Biscuit and on Grandstone glide, 

And willows wave upon Good Woman’s side ; 

How shall-your happy streams in after time, 

Tune the softJay and fill the sonorous rhyme! 

Blest bards, who.in youramoreus verse will call 

On murmuring Pork and gentle Cannon Ball, 

Split Rock, and Stick Lodge, and. Two Thousand Mile, 
White Lime, and Cupboard, and Bad H d Isle! 
Flow, Little Shallow, flow and be thy stream 

Their great example as "twill be their theme ! 

Isis with Rum and Onion must not vig 
Cam shall_resign the palm to BlowingPly, 

And Thames and Tagus yield to great Big Little Dry. © 


INDUSTRY REWARDED. 

A proud Welsh squire took it into his head to be very 
with a poor curate, who employed his leisure hours in mending 
clocks and watches, and actually applied to Dr Shipley, Bishop 
of St Asaph, with a formal complaint against him, for imp 
carrying on a trade. His lordship having heard the complaint, 
told the squire he might depend upon it that the strictest justic, 
should be done in the case ; accordingly, the mechanic-divine wy 
sent for a few days after, when the bishop asked him, ‘ How }, 
dared to his diocese, by becom &@ mender 


on you as shall make leave off your pitiful trade, I promig ( 
you ;” and immediately calling in his secretary, ordered him {) 
make out a presentat: the astonished curate to a living of 
at least L.150 per annum. 
TALLEYRAND’S CUNNING. 
A lady, who professed to be charmed with wit 
begged of him to write his name in her album. His gallantry 
could not refuse, and he began to write a verse. ‘ Arretes, Nu 
M ig ” laimed the lady; ‘* it may be very well fo ‘ 
inferior persons to write verses, but the name of Talleyrand along — 
is enough to appear in my book. It is fame.” Tie fixed his keeq 
eyes on the supplicating fair one, and wrote his name, but at the 
very top of the page. The aneadote spread, and all Paris laughei J FoR 0 
at the happy evasion of perhaps seeing his name in a few days ith v 
signed to a bill of 10,000 francs. ps 
ANECDOTE OF GEORGE IT. this w: 
When his majesty George IT. was once on a sea excursion, there I titled 1 
appeared signs of an approaching storth. The noise occasioned og ni 
deck by the preparations to meet it, called his majesty from be upo 
low, to inquire into the cause. On being informed that they wer fj thoug! 
“* preparing for a storm,” his majesty’s instant commands wore, . 
** Double my guards.” plies. 
REGIMENTAL COLOURS. be ali 
Great is the value of the standard to a regimant : it isa tele. J by the 
graph in the centre of the battle to speak the changes of the day life hi 
to the wings. Its importance has, therefore, been immc«nse in 
all ages, among all nations, and in all kinds of war. “ Defend (fully ¢ 
the colours! form upon the colours!” is the first cry and first myste 
thought of a soldier when any mischance of battle has produced ys 
disorder : then do cries, shouts, firing, blows, and all the tumult to ren 
of the combat, thicken round the standard ; it contains the honour of our 
of the band, and the brave press round its bearer. An instance 
of the attachment shown by our troops to their standards occurred of the 
after the battle of Corunna. It was night. The regimental co- to dea 
lour of the Fiftieth (General Napier’s own regiment) was missing; 
a cry arose that it had been lost ; the soldiers were furicus; the conse! 
present Sir Henry Fane, with a loud and angry voice, called out, a lov 
** No, no! the Fiftieth cannot have lost their colours !” They «! 
were not lost. Two ensigns, Stewart a Scotchman, and Moore an avoid 
Irishman, hal been slain, as they bore the banners charging other: 
through the village of El Vina: two colour-serjeants, whose names : 
Icannot recollect, seizing the prostrate colours, bravely continued & dut 
the charge, carrying them through the battle. When the fight Fa 
was done, an officer received one of these standards from the 
serjeant ; it was now dark, and he allowed his alarm for the Jj ezerc 
safety of the colours to overpower his better judgment ; he forgot ignor 
both their use and their honour, and had gone to the rear, in- . 
tending to embark with them, though the regiment was still in potio: 
its position. The stray colour was found, and the soldiers were natu: 
pacified ; but this officer never could remove the feeling which iw 
his well-meaning but ill-judged caution had produced against Insati 
him. This lote shows the senti entertained by British with : 
troops for their colours; sentiments pervading all ranks, from 
the general to the drummer. Sir Henry Fane’s words, thus death 
loudly expressed, rendered him a favourite with the Fifticth re- its wi 
giment ever after. When colours are worn out, they ought nt 
to be thrown away. 1 understand that the Fifticth, having been easy 
lately made a royal regiment, received a blue standard, and the The 
silk of the old colours was burned with much ceremony. The ° 
wood of the spear was made into a snuff-box, and its lid encloses tain s 
the ashes of that black banner which had so often waved amidst with 
the white curling smoke of the battle. On this box are engraved o 8 
the names of those who fell bearing the colours in combat— his b 
Napier on Miliary Law. from 
TOWN RESIDENCES, and 
By Weyland, and other political economists, great towns have , 
been called the graves of mankind ; but they are now compara is th 
tively the abodes of health and longevity. Thus the annual mor ginal 
tality of London, in 1700, was one in 25; in 1750, one in 21; in > 
1801, and the four preceding years, one in 33; in 1810, one in 3; this | 
and in 1821, one in 40. ‘* ‘The increased mortality,” says Sir Gil- sible 
bert Blane, ‘* in the middle of the last century, has been imputed * 
to the great abuse of spirituous liquors, which was checked about lities 
that time by the imposition of high duties. ‘The other causes same 
superior health seem to consist in a general improvement in the 
habits of life, particularly with regard to ventilation and clean- Teal 
liness ; a more ample supply of water, particularly since the new the s 
water-companies began to supply the town; greater abundance the 
and better quality of food ; the imp i state of medicine, and u 
the better management of children ;” to which we may add, the thin, 
influence of vaccination. An analogous imp t in salubrity dead 
has occurred in the other large towns of the kingdom. 
UNFORTUNATE PRIZE. poss! 
In the Scotch rebellion of 1745, at the battle of Falkirk, Major gone 
Maced ld having di ted an English officer, took possession N 
of his horse, which was very beautiful, and immediately mounted , 
it. When the English cavalry fied, the horse ran off with the supe 
victor, notwithstanding all his efforts to restrain him ; nor did it 
stop until it was at the head of the regiment, of which, app tend 
rently, its master was the ¢ ler! The melancholy, and at soler 
the same time ludicrous figure which poor Macdonald cut, when A 
he thus saw himself the victim of his ambition to possess a fine poin 
horse, which ultimately cost him his life upon the scaffold, may are 
be easily conceived.—Old Scrap Bool:. but 
PUNCTUALITY. A 
The late Mr Scott of Exeter, who died a few years ago, tri- 
velled on business till about #v years of age. He was one of the adi 
most celebrated characters in the kingdom for punctuality ; and in t 
by his methodical conduct, with uniform diligence, he gradually 
amassed a large fortune. Fer a long series of years, the proprit- tur: 
tor of every inn he frequented in Devon and Cornwall knew the con 
day and the very hour he would arrive. Some time since, 4 > 
gentleman, who was travelling through Cornwall, stopped ats ides 
small inn at Port Isaac to dine. The waiter immediately pre sho 
sented him with a bill of fare, which he did not approve of ; but 
observing a fine duck roasting, have that,” said the tr suc 
veller. ‘* You cannot, sir,” replied the landlord ; ‘‘ it is for Mr the 
Scott of Exeter.” ‘* 1 know Mr Scott very well,” rejoined the ‘ 
gentleman ; ‘* he is not in your house.”.. © True, sir,” said the Jus' 
landlord; ‘* but six months ago, when hé was here last, he exi 
ordered a duck to be ready for him. this day precisely at tw? 
o'clock.” And, to the astonishment of the traveller, he saw mu 
old gentleman, on his Rosinante, ng into the inn-yard about HH peg 
five minutes before the appointed-time ! to 
— 
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: and watches?” The other with all humility answered, «7, 
' satisfy the wants of a wife and ten children!” ‘‘ That won't d 
; with me,” rejoined the prelate: ‘‘I’ll inflict such a punishme, 
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